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Morals and Marriage 
LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 


ILL you allow the bishop who is addressing you! and I 

speak more especially now to the doctors and scientists, to 

appeal for your help in the vast domain of the pastorate and 
Christian morality. There are crucial problems—I have in mind, 
particularly, moral problems arising out of marriage—which the 
priest cannot solve without you, without the help of your research 
and your medical and moral support. Each one of you knows of 
the painful problems facing many married couples who are obliged, 
for medical or economic reasons, to space out the birth of their 
children. The situation causes them suffering. They know the law 
of the Church and they intend to obey it, for it purposes to regulate 
married life. But they suffer because they are unable to harmonise— 
I will not say Jove but, rather, one of its expressions—with that 
law of Our Lord. 

We have no right to ask men to obey the law without at the same 
time doing all in our power to make obedience possible. Sins of 
inertia and mental laziness will weigh heavier on the day of the 
last judgment than will sins of weakness. 

Scientists and doctors can render services to the many good 
Christian families—the other type of family is not our concern 
here—who find themselves in this painful impasse. The first service, 
one purely scientific, is to complete the researches begun by scientists 
such as Ogino and Knauss, in order to determine accurately the 
periods of fertility and sterility in women. These studies of ovulation 
and the menstrual cycle are of capital importance for our Catholic 
homes. The Sovereign Pontiff, one remembers, expressed the 
following wish in his allocution to the Fronte della Famiglia, 
21 November, 1951: ‘‘One hopes that medical science will succeed 
in giving to this permitted method (of regulating births) a sufficiently 
sure basis. The most recent reports seem, indeed, to confirm that 
hope”. This is an urgent appeal to continue such research. The 
accurate determination of these laws will not, of course, of itself 
solve the moral problem, which is a much more complex thing. 
But it would permit one to see it clearly, exposing the moral 
alternatives to the light of full knowledge. 

On the occasion of this first world congress, we urge Catholic 
scientists to tackle this problem as one in urgent need of solution, 

1. An address delivered at the Catholic International Health Congress in 
Brussels last July. The translation is by Father Austin Flannery, O.P. For the 
text of the papers and resolutions of the Congress see DOCUMENTATION 
CATHOLIGME, 14 September, 1958, cols. 1175—1198. 
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for it is vital to the holiness of Catholic homes. It ought not to be 
insoluble and it merits every effort that can be made to solve it. 
Would that the medical faculties of our Catholic universities and 
that our laboratories would, in this common need, endeavour to 
advance these researches towards a sure solution. That would be 
an infinitely worth-while service to those who aspire to serve the 
Lord in marriage, as in other walks of life, in uprightness and loyalty. 


Medicine has a capital role to play in helping men to acquire 
self-mastery in sexual matters. This field could not possibly be left 
uncultivated. Catholic medical men should undertake research, 
should take the initiative and, under the light of faith, should 
assemble the trustworthy conclusions. It is their job to educate men 
in the technique of self-mastery. But they must believe in it them- 
selves, must have the courage to row against the current, must dare 
to believe that man is capable of triumphing not only over the 
world but over himself. Modern science has discovered the painless 
confinement or, perhaps more accurately, confinement without 
anxiety. It has shown how gradual and patient education can teach 
mastery of conditioned reflexes. An analogous mastery can and 
ought to be realisable by means of a progressive education of the 
instinct to procreate, which is not necessarily one same thing with love. 

Our Lord has said one astonishing thing: “My yoke is gentle 
and my burden is light’. And that statement is true. If, therefore, 
men find Christian sexual morality insupportable, it is because 
there is a lack in them. It is because we, ourselves, have vitiated the 
atmosphere of the world in which we live; because we have not 
given scope to the natural energies latent in us and which only ask 
to be employed; because we do not team them up with that super- 
natural energy which grace gives in abundance to every man of 
good will. If men find themselves faced with a yoke which seems 
too hard and a burden which oppresses them, this cannot be 
attributed to the law of Our Lord. The reason is, rather, that they 
are unprepared, that they are too lazy to learn how to obey. One 
cannot climb a mountain at one go, one must learn how to do it, 
gradually, and one must train every day before one can hope to 
succeed. It is the same in this matter of sex morality. Doctors and 
scientists! blaze the trail for your contemporaries. The engineers 
who excavated the St. Gothard tunnel knew for certain that day- 
light would greet them at the end of their labours. Let you too be 
convinced that, thanks to your efforts in this matter, men will 


emerge into the brightness of God. 
+LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 


Malines 


Englishing the Little Flower 


NOEL DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


T was a wonderful idea to get the famous translator of the Bible 
to turn his talents to the authentic and complete edition of the 
most popular and influential spiritual testament of our time.? 
Those who have experienced something of the immediacy and 
practicality of Saint Thérése’s interventions in our world will not 
think it fanciful to suggest that the gentle and marvellously talented 
English priest was spared to us long enough to complete a work 
which only he could do. This work was that of “Englishing the 
Little Flower’, of making the autobiography acceptable to a certain 
type of English mind. 

The work has been done exceedingly well. A certain excitedness 
and exuberance in the saint’s style has been toned down; the pious 
language of the time and place has been transposed into twentieth 
century English; what was, by certain standards, sentimental or 
“mushy”—‘“‘spinal” was Monsignor Knox’s own term for it—has 
been stated in a more strong ‘“‘manly”’ way. Everything has passed 
through the translator’s delicate and cultivated mind, and has 
received, as it were, a new form in the process. One does not find 
this form in any one sentence or paragraph; it is all-pervasive like 
a particular accent in speaking. Those who have come to know 
and love Monsignor Knox’s individual accent will recognise it at 
once with joy, and will read the book with delight. 

The value of the translation is, of course, considerably increased 
by the fact that this is the first English version of the autobiography 
as written. In presenting her sister’s memoirs to the world Mother 
Agnés omitted certain parts of it—quite legitimately, as Monsignor 
Johnson points out in the Foreword. These parts are now available 
in English for the first time. They add nothing essential either in 
the way of portraiture or of doctrine, but, taken together, they 
bring the saint nearer to us. They give a fuller portrait of her 
childhood and include some passages where her keen sense of 
humour shows itself. 

It is, perhaps, more correct to see The Autobiography of a Saint 
as Monsignor Knox’s presentation of the original manuscripts than 
as a translation in the sense that, for instance, Mr. Frank Sheed’s 
translation of the Letters or the late Professor Peers’s translations 
1. Autobiography of a Saint. Thérése of Lisieux. The complete and authorised 


text of L’Histoire d’une ame newly translated by Ronald Knox. With a 
Foreword by Vernon Johnson. London: The Harvill Press. Price 21/-. Pp. 320. 
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of the works of the Spanish mystics are translations. Neither does 
it fall within the limits laid down by Dom Benedict Mackey in the 
Introduction to his translation of Saint Francis de Sales’s Treatise 
on the Love of God. ““One must be extremely careful, in obliterating 
Gallicisms not to injure or destroy what belongs to the very texture 
of the style. Saint Francis’s work cannot be made to read as easily 
as do the empty, superficial writings of the day, or to appear in a 
spick-and-span modern English dress. He is a classic, he is a master 
of thought, having his individual characteristics, who wrote 
scientifically on profound religious truths three ages back”’. 

Perhaps the word “presentation” is too strong, since, in fact 
Monsignor Knox follows the text of Saint Thérése’s manuscript 
closely all the way, but almost every sentence undergoes a process 
of transformation in passing through the translator’s brilliantly 
original mind. If the result is to be termed “‘translation’’ it is well 
not to confuse this use of the word with other, more common, uses. 
Perhaps the best way to define the use of the term in the present 
book is to take a sample passage (taken quite at random as far as 
the translating is concerned). In one of the most quoted passages 
of the Autobiography Saint Thérése tells us how she had an extreme 
desire to have all vocations at once and then found this was possible 
by taking “‘the more excellent way” set out in J Cor. 13—the way 
of love. She goes on to say: “J’ai compris que ’ Amour renfermait 
toutes les Vocations, que l’Amour était tout, qu’il embrassait tous les 
temps et tous les lieux ... en un mot qu’il est Eternel . . . Alors dans 
l’excés de mon joie délirante je me suis écriée: O Jésus mon Amour 
. «+ ma vocation enfin je l’ai trouvé, ma vocation, c’est l’Amour ... 
Oui j’ai trouvé ma place dans I’Eglise et cette place, 6 mon Dieu, } 
c’est vous qui me l’avez donné . . . dans le Coeur de l’Eglise ma Meére, 
je serai l’Amour . . . aussi je serai tout...” 

A literal translation of this passage would run somewhat as 
follows: “I saw that Love included all Vocations, that Love was 
everything, that it embraces all times and all places .. . in a word 
that it is Eternal ... And so,in the excess of my delirious joy 
I cried out: O Jesus my Love . . . my vocation at last I have found 
it, my vocation is Love ... Yes, I have found my place in the 
Church and that place, oh my God, has been given to me by you 
... in the heart of the Church, my Mother, I shall be Love . . . so 
I shall be everything”. (To be more nearly accurate the translation } 
should have the first sentence and the phrase ‘“‘my vocation is 
love” in italics—the translation under review consistently ignores 
the saint’s underlining.) 
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Monsignor Knox’s translation is as follows: ‘‘Love, in fact, is 
the vocation which includes all others; it’s a universe of its own, 
comprising all time and space—it’s eternal. Beside myself with joy 
I cried out: ‘Jesus, my Love I’ve found my vocation, and my 
vocation is love’ I had discovered where it is that I belong in the 
Church, the niche God has appointed for me. To be nothing else 
than love, deep down in the heart of Mother Church; that’s to be 
everything at once’. (p. 235) One notices how the uninhibited 
excitement and vibrancy of the original has been toned down by 
such phrases as in fact, a universe of its own, where I belong, (my 
appointed) niche—how gently, easily and conventionally the phrase 
“deep down in the heart of Mother Church” falls on the ear, how 
the itses and thatses brighten the style and make it less embarrassingly 
solemn, how the whole passage has changed its direction, being no 
longer addressed to God but to the reader. Some people will find 
the “‘niche”” metaphor inaccurate and confusing and ‘‘deep down in 
the heart of Mother Church” quite unacceptable; others, no doubt, 
will think the English version better than the original. The trans- 
lation of the very important phrase “‘l’Amour était tout’ “‘(love) is 
a universe of its own” is more open to discussion. What the saint 
wishes to say is that love is the true reality of the universe we know 
in its whole extent in space and time. She is discovering love in 
everything as the truth of everything. Monsignor Knox’s phrase 
seems to put love in a world apart, including this world somehow, 
but not comprising the very stuff or essence of this world. 

Is this passage a fair sample? I think it is insofar as it reveals the 
process of transformation which the text has undergone and insofar 
as, in one place, it departs from the sense of the original. Such 
departures—places where one is forced to say “‘not quite’—are 
fairly common, perhaps one or two per page. Not all are important, 
but many of them are. For example, the saint refers to her father’s 
insanity as “‘his glorious trial’ (sa glorieuse épreuve) underlining 
the word “glorious”. Her whole philosophy of life is in the word 
chosen and in the underlining of it; Monsignor Knox translates it 
“that strange affliction” (p. 72). When Thérése heard that her sister 
Celine, already sure of her vocation to the cloister, was obliged to 
attend a party where she would be expected to dance, she shed 
“a torrent of tears” (un torrent de larmes). In her deposition at the 
Process Celine tells us that her sister ‘“‘wept as she had never wept 
before”. Monsignor Knox translates ‘“‘the tears came to my eyes”’. 
(p. 215). These “‘departures” add up to a Thérése so well Englished 
that she is capable of writing: “(Oh what a comfort it is, Mother, 
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this way of love’. (p. 218). (There is a bad mistranslation on p. 62, 
where Thérése “‘kicks” a servant—the original means “I stamped 
the floor’. But this is, I think, unique in the book.) 

I have not at all given an adequate description of the good things 
in this book. It is full of these felicities for which the most witty 
and delightful of theologians is famous. This book on the woman 
who loved God as He desires to be loved will serve to make her 
known to many, and loved, and imitated. 


NOEL DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
The Abbey, Loughrea, County Galway 


Obedience to the hierarchy and spirit of initiative 


When We compare the lay apostolate, or more precisely the 
layman of Catholic Action, to an instrument in the hands of the 
hierarchy, according to the expression which has become current, 
We understand the comparison in this sense: namely, that the 
ecclesiastical Superiors use him in the manner in which the Creator 
and Lord uses rational creatures as instruments, as second causes, 
“disposing (of them) with great favour” (Sap. 12: 18). Let them use 
those instruments then wih a conscousness of their grave 
responsibility, let them encourage them, suggesting enterprises to 
them and welcoming with good will the enterprises which they 
suggest, approving them in broadmindedness according to their 
opportuneness. In decisive battles, it is often at the front that the 
most useful initiatives arise. The history of the Church offers us 
sufficiently numerous examples of this. 


—Pius xl, Address to First Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 
1951. 
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The Teaching Sister and The Modern 
Girl’ 
EDWARD MURPHY 


T has often been said that the seal of divine approval is bestowed 

on a convent school in proportion to the number of its girls who 

are called to the religious life. However true that may be, there 
is certainly something wrong if a school is not attracting vocations. 
The worldliness of the modern girl is frequently blamed but that is 
hardly the whole explanation. Addressing the Congress of Mothers- 
General in 1952, the Holy Father had these strik’ng words to say: 
“Make sure that nothing in your customs, your manner of life, or 
the ascetical practices of your religious families is an cb:tacle or a 
cause of loss of vocations. We mean certain usages which, if ever 
suited to another cultural context, are out of place today, so that 
even a good and really courageous girl would find them only an 
obstacle to her vocation . . . To sum up: in things that are not 
essential make the adaptations counselled by reason and well- 
ordered charity”. Superiors cannot escape the duty which the Pope 
here places on them. The need for vocations is very pressing and 
modern conditions demand adjustments in non-essential matters if 
the modern girl is to be enticed and won to the cloister. It is true, of 
course, that it is God Who gives the call; but we must prepare the 
ground for His grace and provide the best environment for its 
germination and growth. 

Each Sister is expected to play her part in winning vocations. 
Her best means of attracting them is the example of her own life 
manifested in that outlook and attitude which the Holy Father 
would have her observe towards the girls. They want to see sanctity 
in their teacher, but that mature, sensible and alluring sanctity 
that comes from complete identification with the whole Christ. 
A Sister has to be so informed in the sacred sciences, to the limit of 
her capacity and industry, that she will reflect in her personality, 
character, mentality and demeanour the total Christ, the Christ of 
scripture and tradition as interpreted by the infallible Church. 
There is too much that is solid in the modern girl that she should 
be attracted by less than this genuine holiness. 

Regarding the religious life itself, teaching must be objective and 
comprehensive. The modern girl wants to know about it as it really 
is. She desires to understand the authoritative Catholic doctrine 


1. See previous article in this review, September 1958, pp 563-575 
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concerning the requirements for a irue vocation, the nature, purpose, 
and meaning of religious vows, the obligations these impose and the 
powers they bestow. She is far too discerning to be satisfied witha 
description that emphasises the attractions and minimises the 
difficulties: she seeks an objective picture with its light and shade. 
She requires to be fully informed so that, in a business-like manner 
and with prudent spiritual direction, she may weigh the pros and 
cons and, with the aid of prayer, arrive at a decision. And, at the 
time of decision as well as before and after it, she will have to be 
satisfied that the matter was entirely between herself and God. 
Only such sound instruction will present to the girl’s mind a true 
and complete picture which, with God’s grace, will draw her will 
to give itself eagerly, generously and irrevocably. 


The married state 


In modern times their wedding-day is not far removed from our 
senior school-girls. Love, courtship and marriage are already 
engaging their interest. They read about them, see them portrayed 
in films and plays, and hear them referred to in conversation and 
over the air. They discuss them among themselves. Even now they 
have entered upon “the most serious and anguishing problems of 
life’? mentioned by the Holy Father. A Sister cannot allow them to 
drift along in this bewildering and dangerous state. They must not 
conclude from her silence that the Church has no teaching on these 
matters and no answer to these problems. They must not be 
abandoned to seek knowledge and guidance from the mis-informed 
and imprudent sources that are ever ready and willing to supply 
them. The proper course is to grasp the opportunity which their 
interest and curiosity afford to direct their attention to the rich 
and romantic beauty in which positive Catholic doctrine abounds. 
If we refuse to face the facts daily confronting us in the classroom, 
who will be courageous enough to do it? If we decline to accept 
the challenge of a sophisticated youth, who will answer it when 
parents are either neglectful of the duty or ignorant of the means 
to meet it? And why should we be wanting in holy daring and 
eager zeal when we have before us the example of Joseph, husband and 
foster father; of Mary, wife and mother; of Jesus, infant, child and 
youth? And, if our instruction on the other sacraments is so 
meticulous, why should we stop short in the case of the sacrament 
of Matrimony? Convinced of the sacred character of marriage, and 
with the Holy Family for her ideal, a Sister can courageously bring 
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into the open the vital questions vexing the minds of her girls and 
apply to them the holy and sane wisdom of Catholic doctrine. 
Even before they leave school the girls will appreciate the sublime 
sanctity of the married state and begin to prepare for it in a reverent 
and prayerful manner. Impressed by the straightforward and 
sympathetic attitude of their teacher, they will respond whole- 
heartedly to her valiant efforts. And for all their days afterwards 
they will have reason to bless her memory. 


Love 


The girls will be hearing and talking about “falling in love’. 
This is an unfortunate expression implying an unforeseen and 
inevitable experience in which reason and faith have no place. 
God has more respect for His creatures than to deprive these 
powers of any say in an experience so vital. It is true, of course, 
that an attraction may come suddenly and unexpectedly. But that 
is not to be confused with love. It is an experience not to be enter- 
tained without thought. Sound reason instructed by lively faith 
must be put to work to sort it out. These will decide whether it is 
to be accepted or rejected. The decision may conflict with human 
feelings but it will bring the joy of a good conscience. Doctrine of 
this kind will help to dispel the clouds of sentimentality: it will 
have a steadying effect. It is important that the divine origin and 
divine purpose of the attraction between the sexes should be clearly 
understood and that a girl should see that the purpose decides 
whether an attraction is for good or evil. If she realises that her 
happiness is ever present to the mind and will of God, she will be 
content to await His plan for her in patient trust. With this outlook 
she is less likely to fritter away her time and affections on every 
passing fancy. With humility and modesty she will await God’s 
pleasure and keep her heart pure and whole for her chosen spouse. 
So many influences are working to instil false concepts of love that 
a Sister will have to instruct her girls on the nature of true Christian 
love. It is essentially a union of wills united with the divine will. 
It has God for its source and God for its object. Other elements do 
enter into it but they are only accidental. This is the love that God 
expects and makes possible between husband and wife. Only this 
love will have beauty, strength and durability. God will accept it 
on the wedding-day to bless, dignify and seal it with the copious 
graces of a great sacrament. It will then take on new life to operate 
and endure until death. Abiding in God, the couple will abide in 
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each other to taste deep and exquisite joys that even the sorrows 
and trials of married life can only purify and increase. This is the 
love to which a girl is entitled by divine destiny: it is the love which 
her nature craves to give and receive. If her schooling has convinced 
her of that she will not be satisfied with less. 


Choosing a partner 


There is a common saying that “two is company’’. It does not 
hold in this context. There must be three: the man, the woman 
and God. In assessing the worth of a prospective partner in marriage 
a young woman must look for Christ alive and active in the 
character and conduct of her suitor. This man who seeks her hand 
in marriage has only one purpose to fulfil. He is created, redeemed 
and sanctified to know, love and serve God. According to that 
purpose is his worth to be judged. Other considerations have their 
place, no doubt, but this is the essential measure of manhood. It is 
not enough that the girl should be pleased with him; God must 
be pleased with him, too. Only in so far as God finds pleasure in 
him is he fit to love her and to seek her love. To choose a husband 
is a serious business, never so serious as in modern times. Only a | 
Christ-like appraisal will yield the right decision in the form of a 
Christ-like man. And the one who is accepted by this standard 
will be all the more gratified because it was the true manhood in 
him that rendered him acceptable. Other qualities will fade with 
the years: the essentials will remain to be perfected with every 
passing day. These are lessons that can be taught without embar- 
rassment and that will fit a girl for the most serious decision of her 
life. 

Christian courtship 


It is said that when match-making was in vogue the parties to a 
marriage had their first meeting at the altar-rails on their wedding- 
day. That practice is out-of-date. The modern boy and girl will 
have none of it and who can blame them? Nowadays they consider 
themselves entitled to a period of courtship as the immediate 
preparation for their marriage. This arrangement, in spite of its 
dangers, can be the occasion of abundant spiritual blessings, 
provided their religious education has equipped the couple to see 
them and grasp them. Again it is a question of forming a Christian 
outlook and of applying Christian teaching to an accepted conven- 
tion of human life. 
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In the first place a girl will have to be convinced that the period 
of courtship is a period of preparation for a sacrament. Therefore, 
she must pass through this holy interval in the same way as she 
proceeds towards her First Confession, First Holy Communion 
and Confirmation. Sin cannot be admitted at all and sanctification 
has to be pursued with increasing fervour. And she is entitled to 
expect from her young man active support and aid to that end 
because he himself is preparing for the same sacrament. On the 
same day at the same hour they will not only receive it together, 
they will administer it to each other. So they have a double motive 
for the mutual help that will make them worthy recipients and 
worthy ministers. With the sacrament well before their minds 
dangers will be warded off and graces increased through an intensive 
common preparation. And it is only because of their need to make 
ready together for the sacrament that the Church permits them to 
keep company. Only for that purpose will she give her blessing to 
the courtship of a couple otherwise qualified. 

On the positive side the girls will also require instruction regarding 
the detailed conduct of the courtship period. Since it is a sacred 
time sacred things must have first place. Frequent attendance at 
Holy Mass, frequent reception of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist 
ought to be practised by both parties. In their evening walks they 
will find opportunity for visiting the Blessed Sacrament and for the 
recitation of the Rosary. In making plans for their future they 
should seek together heavenly guidance with special devotion to 
the Holy Spirit, the Mother of God, their Guardian Angels and 
Patron Saints. Intent upon finding accommodation, they should 
remember that it is not just a house they need but a home for 
themselves and for the children with whom one day they will be 
blessed. Nor is it necessary that they should begin with every 
expensive luxury: it will be just as well to leave some things still 
to plan and work for. The happiness of home-life in no way depends 
on the many extras that modern fashion demands. On the contrary, 
these may prove the very means of disturbing that happiness and 
there is no compulsion to look as good as the neighbours. To 
counteract any natural tendency to selfish preoccupation with each 
other and with their own affairs the couple ought to devote some 
of their time to their respective families endeavouring to leave 
pleasant memories behind them in the homes from which they will 
soon be departing. As far as possible they should continue their 
work in the lay apostolate and if courses for parties preparing for 
Marriage are within reach, they should attend them for the valuable 
advantages they will give. 
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A major milestone on the road to marriage is the engagement.) 
The. girls will be intensely interested in this so that practical instruc. 
tion regarding it will be very welcome. The occasion is usually) 
marked by the offering of a ring to signify fidelity to a mutualf 
solemn promise. This ring ought to be in accordance with Christian 
taste expressing the Christian love it symbolises. It should be 
blessed by a priest and it should be offered and accepted in the? 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The day of the engagement 
should be marked by attendance at Holy Mass and the reception} 
of Holy Communion with fervent petition to Our Lady and the? 
Angels and Saints. With these spiritual aids attended to the young) 
people can rejoice with their families who will have not only the) 
desire but the right to share their happiness. The period after the? 
engagement is a time for even more intense preparation for the 
sacrament. It should reach its climax in a novena, or at least af 
triduum of special devotion with morning Mass and Holy Com-f 
munion, a fervent Confession during which direction will be sought f 
from God’s minister, a daily visit to Our Lord and a generally 
prayerful attitude of responsible recollection and freedom from) 
distraction. If it is at all possible each of the parties might? 
make an enclosed retreat and they should not meet for some days 


before their marriage. All this will be in accordance with the highest 
standards of Christian teaching. Untold blessings will be won while 
the loveliest memories will be stored away. 


The marriage ceremony 


It goes without saying that a Catholic marriage should be} 
celebrated with Nuptial Mass and the girls should have a thorough 
grasp of. the liturgy that marks it. Lessons and discussions should 
clarify the meaning and significance of the promises, prayers and > 
rites of the marriage ceremony and the Mass and blessing which} 
follow it. The Church goes to great lengths to confer privileges and | 
graces on a bride and bridegroom and they ought to be conscious | 
of them so that they may profit by them. They are permitted within | 
the sanctuary, an honour normally confined to clerics. Their first F 
act as man and wife is to offer the Holy Sacrifice and, in union 
with Christ and with each other, to pay their debt of adoration, 
thanksgiving, atonement and petition to the Most High God,/ 
Whose loving providence has brought them together into this holy 
union and Whose merciful care will ever watch over the new life 7 
they are beginning. The solemn action of the Mass is interrupted 
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to bestow upon them the Church’s special blessing. Side by side 
they kneel to receive the Most Precious Body and Blood of the 
Redeemer in Whose likeness they have been fashioned for Himself 
and for each other. Pulsating with His life and sanctified in His 
love they emerge together from the Sacred Banquet in the Holy of 
Holies renewed and refreshed for the holy living of the sublime 
vocation to which from all eternity they were destined. Their 
relatives and friends who gather about them to wish them joy will 
have done them the best service if they, too, have offered that Mass 
and received Our Lord in their company. The usual reception that 
follows should itself conform to Christian teaching so that the 
sweet odour that filled the church will also pervade the social 
function. Later when left to themselves for the honeymoon the 
happy couple will make their way again to the feet of Christ in the 
' Holy Sacrament and will begin their wedded life with their first 
Family Rosary. What a privilege and delight it is to have doctrine 
like this to teach! 


THE TEACHING SISTER AND THE MODERN GIRL 


Family life 


In view of the serious decay in family life our Catholic schools 
should inspire and equip their pupils to labour for its restoration. 
And, because the wife and mother is the centre and sun of the 
family circle, much depends on the girls whom the convent schools 
are educating. By practical instruction of a co-operative character 
the Teaching Sister can prepare them to be wives and mothers 
after the model of Mary, so that the homes over which they preside 
will be patterned on that of Nazareth. To fit herself for this task 
| the Sister must have resource to at least some part of the Papal 
encyclicals and addresses, the episcopal pastorals and the multitude 
of Catholic books and pamphlets which deal with this vast subject. 
Here there is room merely to indicate in a very general way some 
of the points that require emphasis in the instruction of the modern 
girl. 

The essential attribute of Christian family life is holiness. It is a 
sacred institution of divine origin initiated by a sacrament. Home- 
life, therefore, should be holy. The wife and mother must pursue 
holiness herself and foster it in her husband and children. Her home 
must furnish a favourable atmosphere for the growth of holiness 
| and all that goes on in the family circle must be guided towards 
promoting it. To accomplish this the means to holiness must be 
employed zealously and consistently. Family worship is essential. 
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Holy Mass, frequentation of the sacraments and prayer have to 

be part and parcel of family life. The parish activities, devotions, | 
missions and retreats are a family duty in which all the member | 
ought to take part. The Family Rosary should be a daily observance | 
while the purchase and reading of a Catholic weekly ought to be? 
considered an obligation. It is not enough that the individual[ 
members should attend to all these matters: father, mother and? 
children should co-operate in them to make them acts of family | 
worship and devotion. For the family is a unit instituted by God} 
and, therefore, bound as a unit to pay its debt of adoration, thanks. > 
giving, reparation and petition. Such family observances wil? 
promote a union and win blessings otherwise impossible to obtain} 
and secure. It will bring Jesus, Mary and Joseph into the everyday 7 
life of the home, not as strangers or occasional visitors, but as full 

members of the family circle Whose rights are acknowledged and 
accepted by all. The home needs God and this is the way to ensure} 
His abiding presence within it. . 

Lessons should also stress the need for family privacy. It is an} 
extraordinary feature of our times that, while hospitality has 
declined, family union has not profited through the less frequent) 
intrusions of friends and visitors. Relatives will have their claims 
on a girl’s home; hospitality will make its demands; the various 
calls of charity will have to be answered. But there are times when & 
husband, wife and children need to be alone together for the} 
renewing and strengthening of the bonds that bind them. Sacred 
family occasions and seasons should be jealously guarded against § 
interference. Family events that ought to be honoured and cele-f 
brated by the hearthstone of the home must be protected against | 
a growing tendency to mark them elsewhere. Intimate and con-f 
fidential family intercourse needs to be buttressed against invasion | 
by outsiders and by pleasures that entice from the family circle. | 
And prominent among these intrusions are the radio and television | 
programmes and personalities invading family privacy at all hours } 
of the day and usurping the place and influence of parents and} 
children. If these devices have been installed in the home they} 
require to be controlled with a firm hand. 

The modern world is full of young wives and mothers who rebel | 
against the limitations on their freedom which their married life 7 
necessarily imposes. However unreasonably, they do expect to lead | 
the lives and enjoy the pleasures that were theirs before they went | 
freely to the altar. The modern girl needs to be taught that when | 
she accepts a wedding-ring she takes also the cross of Christ. > 
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And, in order that she will not later resent its pressure and pain, 
| she needs to realise that in the cross is her glory and her salvation 
and that in the positive seeking and bearing of it she will taste 
its sweetness. It will be with her through all the days of her wedded 
life, so that, if she is to have joy and happiness, she must welcome 
_ rather than spurn it. While she treads the hum-drum path of daily 
duty she must see in all her tasks the means to her own true en- 
noblement. These considerations and others relevant to this 
important subject will suggest to Teaching Sisters the many virtues 
they must foster in future wives and mothers. They will also indicate 
the lines which the practical application of doctrine should follow 
in order to make the pupils aware of the essential place which 
Catholic teaching occupies in the daily life of a home. To secure 
the best results from lessons the informal and co-operative method 
should be followed. 

All convent schools are intent upon training their girls in orderly 
' living, expressed in cleanliness, tidiness, economy and method. 
| This is one of the qualities which makes a convent education 
_ attractive even to non-Catholics. It is obvious that training of this 
kind is especially necessary as a preparation for married life. If 
there is not proper order in the home it is too much to expect that 
there will be peace. Neither husband nor children can long endure 
a slovenly and extravagant wife or mother. They will seek their 
comfort elsewhere than in their home and family life will be 
destroyed. It is important, therefore, that the school’s endeavours 
should be related to this practical aim of ensuring future happiness 
-( in the family circle. Because it is often true that girls who appear 
' to accept teaching in orderly habits do not practise it in private. 
But they will be more inclined to assimilate it for present and future 
| application if they are convinced of its necessity for a holy and 
happy home-life later on. In all these matters it is important to keep 
' well before their minds the example of Our Lady in her life at 
| Nazareth as well as the lives of those canonised married women 
| who shed lustre on the Church of God by their fidelity and devotion 
| to their husbands and children. Here the school library can help by 
furnishing good biographies of these saints. And, finally, a girl 
| should be assisted to realise the wonderful apostolate entrusted to a 
wife and mother. It is her privilege to bear children made in the 
_ image of God that by holy Baptism they may become His children. 
_ Hourly and daily she will form Christ in them that, modelled in 
_ His likeness, they may bring Him forth to their companions in 
schooldays and in later years. To the husband to whom she has 
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given herself she will be an inspiration and a help-mate in seeking} 
and securing the glory of God in their home-life. And to all who} 
come and go in that home, to the neighbours and shop-keepen| 


and to the whole parish she will be an example and a magnet to 
draw all quietly but surely to higher things. Long after her death 
her memory will be cherished while she enjoys the abundant reward 
that Christ has in store for those who serve Him in the hidden life, 


Dress, drink and careers 


Repeatedly the Holy Father has found it necessary to write and) 
speak about modesty in women’s dress. This is a subject for thorough | 


and practical instruction in every convent school. Sisters will, no 


doubt, be labouring to promote that holy virtue in their girls. But, ) 
again, they will obtain the best results by positive and co-operative | 
methods. A girl’s “own convictions and will’ must receive the) 


fullest consideration if lessons on modesty in dress are to be truly 
assimilated. A Sister will have to begin by accepting the fact that 
girls and women are fascinated by fashions. She will have to 
acquaint herself with the ever-changing “creations” so that her 
knowledge of them, soundly and sensibly expressed, will win the 
respect and confidence of her pupils. Only then will she be ina 
position to apply to the progressive products of the fashion- 
designers the Christian standards of valuation. Little good will be 
done by lectures and warnings of the negative kind, particularly if 
in the midst of them the Sister must display ignorance of the 
commodities flooding the fashion-market. To enlist the co-operation 
of the girls is the most effective method. And, if the whole content 


of their religious education has made them aware of their Christ-life | 


and of their apostolate to souls, their co-operation will be readily 


forthcoming. Some convent schools have adopted the excellent} 


practice of combining lessons in dress-making and needlework with 


instruction on Christian modesty by having the girls design and| 
makeup garments with positive Christian standards in mind. And} 
when the work is completed, fashion shows are held in the school | 


or local hall to illustrate to the public the splendid results that 


Christian art and craft can produce in feminine attire. This is a} 
headline worthy of imitation. It convinces beyond question that the | 
Church is not opposed to fashion and that, while she expects | 
women to dress modestly, she does not compel them to be dowdy. } 


To go even to extreme lengths to inculcate and display this lovely | 
virtue of modesty is well worth any trouble involved. The labour | 
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_ will accomplish much in shielding souls from sin and will promote 
' the means of rendering girls truly attractive. 

One of the most remarkable of “‘the recent changes in the woman’s 
world” is the altered attitude to intoxicating drink. More and more 
women are using and abusing it quite openly in public bars and 
| lounges as well as in the privacy of hotels and homes. Its provision 
has become the badge of hospitality and its acceptance the norm 
of good manners. This is a situation which the Teaching Sister 
must face squarely and courageously so that she may proceed 
wisely in teaching temperance. She will need a precise knowledge 
_ of the authoritative attitude of the Church which neither condemns 
» alcohol nor forbids its consumption but accepts it as a gift from 
' God and counsels moderation in its use. With this position estab- 
lished and clarified she may then go on to examine with the girls 
' the dangers attending the abuse of drink and the blessings accruing 
_ from total abstinence. To move them quietly and effectively to 
| membership in the Pioneer movement she must honestly emphasise 
that the total and irrevocable sacrifice it entails is not a matter of 
| obligation and certainly not binding under pain of sin. It is not a 
negative privation undertaken out of fear or mistrust of self. It is 
a free and wholehearted immolation of a personal right with the 
motive of making atonement for sins of intemperance. Hence, the 
promise does not degrade but ennobles, for it is the heroic expression 
of one’s Christ-life with the desire to be identified with the Saviour 
' in His work of reparation. This kind of approach is more likely to 
win the mind and will of the modern girl leading her to a conviction 
| and determination that will be proof against all allurements. But, 
_ before the promise is made, the matter must be carefully weighed, 
_ the temptations to infidelity must be foreseen in their everyday 
_ details, and the forces that will ensure loyalty must be marshalled 
' and arrayed. The Pioneer movement assures for its members a 
| quiet but effective apostolate and binds them together in a holy 
' and healthy union in the Mystical Body of the Atoning Christ. 
In the multitude of careers now thrown open to her the modern 
| girl has a vast field for the choice of a useful calling. Any desire 
| she shows for following one or other of them ought to be encouraged. 
_ There is none of them in which she cannot sanctify herself and 
_ others if she has been trained to cherish and increase her Christ-life 
_ and to make Him known in the world. Indeed it is very desirable 
_ that girls of that calibre should enter these careers in order to 
| introduce and maintain within them the Christian ideals and 
_ principles that will promote God’s glory and the welfare of souls. 
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But the problem of reconciling a career with the responsibilities | 


and duties of a wife and mother immediately suggests itself. 
Generally it would seem impossible to combine two such callings 
and yet fulfil each of them adequately and conscientiously, while 
the danger of conflict is obvious. There are exemplary women 
who do succeed in this but their success must be due to a happy 


conspiring of many factors. Not only must they be people of} 


extraordinary character and balance but they must be receiving 
remarkable co-operation from their husbands and children. It 
would appear, therefore, that the circumstances which make possible 


the combination of a career with marriage are not usual. Before af 


girl can count on such a future she must be sure about many things. 
The question is one that calls for earnest and enlightened discussion 
and examination. The pupils would be glad to hear it thrashed out 
by their elders. And they would have their own views to contribute 
also. 

A Papal example 


With all that has been said in the course of these articles much that 
is relevant and necessary has been left unsaid. And there is a whole 
series of topics affecting the present and future of the modern 


schoolgirl which have not been mentioned at all. Matters like | 


emigration, patriotism, parental authority, family budgeting, co- 
operation between home and school are practical subjects to which 


Christian doctrine should be applied and a Christ-like attitude | 
fostered. On these and similar questions the Pope has written and | 
spoken from time to time. But more than sufficient has been said } 
here to indicate the lines which religious teaching ought to follow | 
if the modern girl is to be trained according to the mind and method | 


of the Sovereign Pontiff. And perhaps it has been made clear that 
the training is not to be postponed to the closing years of school- 
life. With the practical problems of life in view it may, and should, 


begin in the infant school, becoming more precise and definite as | 
the child proceeds until it reaches a climax of intensity towards the | 
close of schooldays. All the time the lessons taught must be applied | 


and practised in the things of every day so that the pupils will 
progress, not merely in the knowledge of their faith, but in the 
living and propagation of it. 

In our present Holy Father a Sister has the supreme example of 
the Religious Teacher whom the requirements of modern times 
demand. There seems to be no department of human life with 
which he is not familiar. He is equally at home with nuclear 
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' scientists and bus conductors, with gynaecologists and racing 
| cyclists, with political leaders and fashion designers. All of them 


have had their hearts warmed by his intimate and practical grasp 


| of their lives, interests and problems. To the everyday details of 
| their callings and labours he can apply with authoritative precision 
| and with telling effect the doctrines and commandments of Christ, 
| Whose Vicar He is, manifesting to men of every race and creed 


and station the universal excellence and practicability of Catholic 


teaching. Even those who reject his spiritual leadership must marvel 


and admire that one, apparently cut off from the common ways 


_ of human living, should show such mastery of every question that 
| affects the human family. To us Religious Teachers called to a 
share in the privilege and responsibility of the Teaching Church, 


the Pontiff is an example and an inspiration, and a challenge and 


rebuke as well. On the occasion of every audience and on the 


| publication of every encyclical our consciences are stirred with 


the whispering of Christ . . . ““Go, and do thou in like manner” 


(Luke 10:37). 


| 


EDWARD MURPHY 
“Bethany,” Templeogue, County Dublin 


Understanding our contemporaries 


The priest’s knowledge of the world cannot afford to be merely 


_ speculative. It must be a practical knowledge. It must be one steeped 
| in human sympathy and love. It must enable him to contact, 


' influence and guide the men and women of his time. 


Part of seminary training therefore is the acquisition of this 
understanding of contemporary men and women. For if they are 


called upon to lead in the consecration of the world to Christ, it is 


ultimately in order that souls might be brought closer to Christ. 
To know the men and women of their time, the priests-to-be must 
understand their problems, work with them, learn how their innate 
generosity is to be guided towards apostolic goals. In other words, 
the seminarian of today needs to be introduced gradually to the 
working of the different groupings of the Lay Apostolate, Catholic 
Action and Social Action. Just as total withdrawal from the 
contemporary world can easily truncate a man’s theological growth, 
so also withdrawal from the ranks of apostolic action can deprive 
a man’s learning of practical intuition and resolute drive. 


~-ARCHBISHOP ROMOLO CARBONI, Apostolic Delegate to Australia 
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The One Fold 


ENDA McDONAGH 


OD had ever his fold on earth. He was the Lord and Shepherd 
of his people Israel (Ps. 23), who were “the flock of his 
pasturing, the sheep that follow his beckoning hand” (Ps. 90), 

God’s care for his people was described by Isaias in the image of 
the shepherd feeding his sheep and tenderly taking his lambs in his 
arms (Js. 40:11). And Ezechiel saw the divine anxiety for fallen 
man as that of the shepherd seeking his lost sheep (Ez. 34:12). 

All that was in figure and promise. The Shepherd was as yet 
not fully known. His position was more that of lawgiver and 
protector than shepherd and lover. The fold was small, even 
exclusive; its purpose, preparatory. With the coming of the Good 
Shepherd, the Son of God, on earth, type and promise became 
reality in the truth and love of the new fold. 

The semi-darkness of the former dispensation dispersed before 
the Light of the World. The new revelation was complete not 
partial. No man had seen the Father but the Son and he had 
revealed him to his disciples. Indeed he who saw the Son saw the 
Father also. And the Son had told his followers all the things 
which the Father had told to him. The new fold which the Good 
Shepherd formed about himself was distinguished from the old by 
the fullness of its knowledge. This fullness of knowledge was, with 
the fold itself, to expand and to endure. The new revelation was 
for all peoples, times and places. Every race was now a chosen race. 

When the Good Shepherd returned to his Father, he did not 
leave his sheep without a shepherd, but commissioned his own 
vicar, Peter and his successors, to feed these lambs and sheep, 
He himself remained with his fold as its lifegiving food in the 
Eucharist. And he sent his own Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, to guard 
and direct his fold, and to preserve it from error. For this was his 
own priestly prayer to his Father, that his followers might be] 
sanctified in truth. 


The new fold 


The new fold is distinguished by its fullness of knowledge. The 
distinguishing mark, the brand of the individual members of this 
fold, is their love—for God their shepherd and for one another. 
The new commandment commands love; by this, Christ had 
insisted, were his followers to be known. And the loving harmony 
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which exists between the shepherd and his flock was his figure of 
the new bond between God and man. To establish the genuineness 
of this bond, the shepherd gave his life for his sheep. 

This image of the loving shepherd surrounded by his sheep who 
know him and follow him, is supplemented by richer and more 
powerful images. Christ’s followers are not sheep merely, dumbly 
answering their shepherd’s call, but loving and understanding 
frends of God. Not merely friends, but adopted sons, who call 
God Our Father. The love of a shepherd for his sheep, his union 
with them in one fold, pales before this further idea of the family 
of God, where the adopted children are now co-heirs with Christ. 
The Church is not only one fold but one family, rejoicing in the 
warmth of its Father’s love. 

And the bonds of union are closer still. By receiving (supernatural) 
life from the Father in Heaven, the members of the Church may be 
truly said to be his family. Because the life which they have received 
is the life of God himself, the life of Christ, because this Spirit 
which vivifies them is the spirit of Christ, they may also be said to 
be identified with Christ. They are members of Christ. Together 
| they form one visible organism, sharing the life and spirit of Christ.. 
They are the body of Christ. 

On the night before he died Christ had prayed that his apostles 
and followers might be one as he and the Father were one, that they 
might be one in Christ himself. And this extraordinary concept of 
Christ’s Body, by which Saint Paul loved to describe the Church, 
is the full measure of their union with Christ in truth and love. 
_ It is the measure of their privileges and responsibilities. And no 
man can partake of the privileges without also sharing in these 
responsibilities in truth and love to all men. 


ao 


Truth 


o 


His responsibilities to the truth and to continue the search for 
_ truth are not ended when the individual Catholic enters the Church. 
They are but beginning. Passive acceptance of Catholicism is not 
enough. Each member has to seek newer and fuller light. With the - 
aid of grace and under the direction of the Church he will strive to - 
penetrate ever further into the truth. 

The deposit of faith is not a catalogue of lifeless dogmas. It is a 
living truth which the Church is ever trying to understand and | 
explain further. It is duty of the individual member to follow 
the Church in her search for fuller understanding. He cannot rest 
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content with a mere formula and must not fear to use the mind 
which God has given him on the truths which God has revealed. 

Too often a man’s religious education lags far behind his secular. 
Through fear or laziness or lack of proper training he is willing to 
go on uneasily reconciling the half-understood statements of the 
Church with the assumptions of everyday living. In moments of 
crisis, personal or general, he may obey but he is not convinced 
and his will, divorced from his intellect, is bearing too great a 
burden. What the Church teaches should be accepted in rational 
fashion and assimilated in thought and life. No man can hope to 
grasp adequately the great mysteries of religion, not because they 
are lacking in meaning, but because they are so full of it. The term 
mystery is not a barrier to meditation and study but an invitation. 
Indeed without some measure of study or meditation there will 
be no real integration and unity in a man’s life. He will not have 
what Frank Sheed calls a Catholic mind. And where the unity of the 
individual member suffers, the unity of the Church and of Christ’s 
Body suffers also. 

In this search after the fuller truths and in our efforts to realise 
in life the teaching of God and his Church, Catholics are not, where 
the Church has not spoken decisively, to fear differences of opinion. 
The apostles were not afraid of them. And they were not afraid 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost to recount them for 
posterity. Paul did not fear to tell how he had resisted Peter to the 
face, although he must have been aware that such action would be 
open to misinterpretation. It does no service to the truth or to God, 
and no service to the Church, to avoid all such differences merely 
because of the scandal they might be thought to cause inside or 
outside the Church. Refusal to air legitimate differences and to 
discuss the problems of the day, may confirm many people in their 
view of the Church as a great monolithic structure which allows of 
no personal freedom and initiative, whereas Christ intended that 
the truth should set men free. That freedom of the truth is to be 
cherished. Fresh problems are to be tackled with open minds. 
Otherwise there may be only the parrotlike repetition of old 
solutions to what are perhaps different problems. There is the duty 
also to respect and examine opinions other than one’s own, avoiding 
the impression that in all matters of controversy and opinion there 
is a “‘party-line’’ which every good Catholic must follow. Honest 
thinking and discussion about problems, provided the primary 
position of the Church’s teaching authority is kept clearly in mind, 
are no disruption of the Church’s unity. Because such discussion 
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more quickly leads to truth and because real unity is achieved only 
in truth, the unity of the Church is the better served. In this search 
after the fuller truth, the primary failure is to be dishonest. 

Love 


These discussions serve the unity of the Church only when they 


' are conducted in a spirit of charity. Family differences are inevitable, 


they should never be allowed to develop into family quarrels and 
these quarrels will not arise where the bonds of family love are 
strong. When the members of God’s family have for one another 
a deep abiding love, they are not likely to place, even uncon- 
sciously, personal satisfaction before the welfare of the family. 
They will not easily suspect the motives or sincerity of the other 
family-members. It is selfishness, conscious or unconscious, and 
suspicion that turn differences into quarrels. 

This family love of the members of the Church will be deep and 
sincere. Surface politeness and charm may make life smoother on 
occasions; they will not make it more Christian and loving unless 
they are expressions of that charity and understanding which sees 
Christ in each man. In the light of this vision of Christ in man, 
hatred between members of the one fold, between members of 
Christ, stands revealed as something monstrous and revolting. 

The depth and sincerity of Christian love as a bond of unity 
will be proved by its abiding through all the trials of life. The 
Christian reaction to misunderstanding or injury is not anger and 
retaliation. There is no place in the one fold for scoring off or 
getting even. The true member of Christ will see his assailant as 
somebody urgently in need of help and love. It is by this practical 
help, spiritual and temporal of our fellow-Catholics, that we bear 
witness to the Kingdom of God that is within us and silence the 
cynical undertones that today so often accompany the old pagan 
tribute, how these Christians love one another. 


The other sheep 


The Church is not an exclusive club, with the privileges of truth 
and charity for members only, and these members a hereditary 
caste. The Mystical Body of Christ differs from a physical body in 
that at no time has it all its members. Not only must this Body 
grow and be perfected in its present members, but it can and must 
acquire more and more members. There are so many other sheep 
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that are not of this fold. To — our obligations in truth and love 
are multiple. 

These other sheep form various categories and have different 
relationships with the true fold. With Christian believers the Church 
has obviously more in common and closer links than with Jews. 
Its relationship with Jews, who believe in the one true God a 
revealed in the Old Testament, is something more vital than that 
with other religious peoples such as Buddhists and Hindus, while 
with these its affinities are greater than with agnostics or atheists, | 
To these varying relationships correspond varying obligations. 

For us in the English-speaking world the relations of the one} 
fold and its members with other Christian peoples are perhaps the} 
most pressing. These relations will naturally be inspired by a 
sincere desire for truth and a great spirit of charity. Our willingness) 
to take the trouble to understand these people’s point of view is} 
all-important. We cannot, if we are faithful to Christ’s example,} 
adopt any self-righteous, scornful attitude towards those in error.) 
They. have very often a great deal that is true. And the mistakes of 
the past, for which the present generation can hardly be blamed, 
were not all on one side. Unless we are willing to recognise this, we 
can hardly expect a sympathetic hearing for our claims. Sometimes 
these people may in God’s providence have a clearer realisation of 
some aspect of divine truth than we have. We should not fear to} 
acknowledge this or hesitate to borrow from non-Catholic scholar- 
ship or living in our efforts to penetrate revealed truth more “a 


and to live it more fully. 

In friendly discussion with non-Catholics, Catholic theologians 
can come to appreciate their position and see exactly where they> 
differ from the Church. Only then can these theologians hope to 
present effectively to Christians outside the Church its complete 
doctrine. Many apparent difficulties are based on misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation. Our obligations in truth and love demand} 
that we try to clear up these mutual misunderstandings. And 
essential to the Catholic approach to solving them is respect} 
for non-Catholic integrity. The suspicion that every non-Catholic} 
is in bad faith or an enemy of the Church is a not unknown mentality. 
Many non-Catholics are sympathetic to the Church and see in it a 
remarkable Christian institution. Of those who are not so wey 
pathetic, many are honestly seeking the truth and open to be 
convinced that their suspicion and dislike of the Church are 
unfounded. One English writer sees the great sin amongst the 
Christians of our day not as heresy, which may be inherited, but 
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as lack of charity, and, we might add, lack of genuine interest in 


the truth.? 


Conversion a grace 


This charity and hunger after truth have little in common with 
that argumentative attitude which is interested solely in winning 
arguments for its own side, when every argument won and every 
debating point scored may drive somebody farther from the Church 


_ and from Christ. The non-Catholic is not one to be simply beaten 


in argument and logically forced into the Church. Conversion is 


| agrace, not a logical conclusion. 


Neither are non-Catholics so many prizes to be won, so many 


| sheep to be herded willy-nilly into our fold. The Christlike attitude 


sees each person as somebody infinitely precious in himself. It wills 


' and works disinterestedly for the happiness of this person, while it 


recognises that this happiness cannot be fully achieved except 
through union with Christ in the Church, it respects the God-given 
gifts of personal integrity and freedom too much to adopt the cheap 
approach of a salesman whose only object is to catch the customer. 


| The Christlike attitude gives, as Christ gave, all the spiritual and 


temporal help it can, without self interest. Although those we help | 


| do not become officially and fully members of the Church, they 


may through us be brought nearer to Christ and to His Church. 

In accord with this spirit, the present Ecumenical Movement 
amongst non-Catholic bodies deserves our sympathy and interest. 
There is no question of a reunification of the Church, whose unity 
has never been broken. But all of us dearly wish to see these peoples 
who in a former age cut themselves off from the Body of Christ 


' return to full communion with that Body. Humanly speaking any 
mass-return seems yet a distant prospect. We can, however, prepare 


for it and try to make it as easy as possible for those who seek the 


- full life of Christ’s Church. This preparation demands of each 


Catholic that he be in his own life a witness to the unity of Christ’s 
Body in truth and love. And we too have much to gain by the return 
of so many peoples too long separated from their Father’s house 
and of whose religious genius that house has been too long deprived. 
The Catholic’s contribution to the Ecumenical Movement is closely 
akin ‘to his part in the unity of the Church. It is a contribution in 
truth or understanding and love. 

In the English-speaking world and far outside it (and our thoughts 


1. Cary-Elwes, The Sheepfold and the Shepherd, p. 121. 
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must be with the Church catholic or universal), there are so many 
who do not recognise Christ or His Church even in a partial way. 
To these also the members of the one fold have grave responsibilities, 
for only within the bounds of the one fold can the so obvious nceds 
of all these people be satisfied. 


Basic needs 


The first and basic need is for truth, for light. Not knowing 
Christ, such people grope blindly through the dark, seeking the why 
and wherefore of human living. They stumble eagerly after the 
half truths of various philosophies and sciences, or, wearied out 
and disillusioned by the search, sit by the wayside waiting for some 
Godot, to whom they may cry, like the blind man from Jericho: 
“‘Lord, that I may see”’. 

They suffer also from loneliness and isolation. They are the true 
outsiders. Knowing no effective human community, they feel | 
themselves cut off from their fellowmen and yet are possessed by a 
desperate need of belonging. This isolation and the insecurity and 
selfishness which it breeds, lead to greater aggressiveness and some- | 
times to war. So far from belonging to a fold of human and divine 
love, the outsiders become lone wolves in a fight against nature, 
society and themselves. The labels of the ’fifties, the Angry Young 
Men, the Rebels Without Causes and Beat Generation with no 
further energy for anger or rebellion, are telltale signals. 

The search for causes might suggest the pressure of modern 
living, the loneliness and anonymity big cities bring, the restlessness 
and frustration that too many gadgets and amusements may easily 
inspire. But there can be no doubt about the remedy. There is only 
one loving community where such as they may find peace and 
security. There is only one way by which their darkness may be 
lightened. It should be so easy to see that light shining in the dark- 
ness. Why do they so often miss it? 

Many of these people are not unaware of the Church and its 
claims. But for them it is just one other religious organisation. 
The religions they know or have tried did not satisfy them. The 
Church may be better organised and saner than most other religious 
bodies, but it is no beacon of light beckoning them home. It is no 
loving mother anxiously seeking her erring sons. Perhaps that is so 
because for them we are the Church. We can never remind ourselves 
often enough that the best Christian preaching is Christian living, 
we can never realise sufficiently that the marks of the Church are 
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visible to those outside only through us and that they will judge 
the Church by the holiness of and unity of our lives, by the 
catholicity of our minds and hearts. 

Outside it is night. Through this night shines the light of the 
world. We who have the privilege of being inside will take care 
that this light glows brightly in ourselves, that through us it may 
light other people the way to Christ, ‘that there may be one fold 
and one shepherd”’. 

ENDA McDONAGH 


Rome 


A man sent 


The priest must live in constant awareness of being a man sent. 
He must prepare himself to take the riches of truth and grace to 


_ the men of his time. To do this efficaciously he must be both close 


to his Lord and familiar with the ways of the contemporary world. 


The seminary must help him meet both of these requirements. 


—ARCHBISHOP ROMOLO CARBONI, Apostolic Delegate to Australia 
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We Are Made for Glory—IV_ 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


How do we worship God by hope? 

By having hope we are showing that we know God to be faithful 
to His promises. For example, no matter how many sins we may 
have committed we should know, because He has told us, that if we 
sincerely repent He will forgive us. ““Turn ye to me and I will turn 
to you”. 

But we must never think that just because God is good and 
forgiving we can go on offending Him and He will forgive us in the 
end. That would not be hope but cheek. 


How do we worship God by charity ? 

Charity means love. We love what we see to be good. So, by 
loving God above all things we show that we know Him to be good 
above all things. 

This charity is not just a feeling. It means having the intention 
of doing what God wants us to do. That means at the very least 
having the intention of not committing a mortal sin, because that 
would be turning away from God to choose something else in 
preference. 


Must we also love one another ? 

Yes, because God has told us to. Besides, God Himself loves al 
people no matter what their circumstances or conditions. And 
if He loves this person and that, then surely so must I. But again, 
this love does not mean just liking; it is good will towards others 
that we must have. The golden rule for charity towards others is 
given by Our Lord: “‘And as you would that men should do to you, 
do you also to them in like manner’. Notice the word do. 


Will charity towards others make us happier ? 

It is noticed by everyone that charity is rewarded by happiness 
even in this life. No doubt that is because the practice of thinking 
of others, and helping others, opens up the “windows of the soul” 
and helps to take a person’s mind away from its (half imaginary) 
worries. It is like leaving a stuffy room for the open air. The opposite 
is equally true. The selfish person does not know what real happiness 
is. He seeks only himself. And that is all he gets—his own little self! 

And needless to say, the person who is used to serving others is 
making it easier for himself to serve God—the final source of all 
happiness. 
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How do we worship God by religion? 

We worship God as our supreme Lord and Master. - praising 
Him for His greatness, by thanking Him for all His favours, by 
showing sorrow for having offended Him, and by — to Him 
for help. 

We can to some extent fulfil all these duties by prayer. For 
example we ask that God be praised when we say “hallowed be 
thy name’’. But we often like to express our feelings by some kind 
of action or sign. That is why, amongst ourselves, we bow our 
heads or take off our hats to a superior. Sometimes, too, we make 
gifts to people to show our regard for them or to promote our 
friendship with them. 

In the same way we express our feelings towards God by per- 
forming what are called acts of religion. For example, we strike 
our breasts to express our sorrow for sin; we bow or genuflect to 
show our reverence towards God; we sing or walk in procession to 
express gladness. But the chief act of worship has always been the 
offering to God of some gift in sacrifice. 


How did the Jews offer sacrifice ? 

They offered their gifts to God by removing them in some way 
from their own use. If the gift was an animal (called the victim) it 
was Slain. The offering was made by a priest who acted on behalf 
of the people. 

Jewish sacrifices had a special value because God Himself had 
told His chosen people how their offerings were to be made. More- 
over their sacrifices, especially. when it was -a victim offered in 
atonement for sin, prepared the people for the great sacrifice that 
the Redeemer would one day offer, in which He Himself would be 
the Victim. It is this same sacrifice that we are now able to offer 
in the Mass. 


What does the Second Commandment lay down? 

It commands us to speak with reverence of God and holy things. 
If we give any thought to the unspeakable holiness of God we see 
how wicked it is to bring in His name. sa for ac -_ of using 
strong language. 


What is the Third Conunaniinens ? 
It appoints a day (for us now, Sunday) as a special day see 
worshipping God. This gives members of a community, a parish 
or district, the opportunity of worshipping together in a body. 
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And as we need to live together (seeing that we are so depending 
on one another) it is right that we should worship together. 

Furthermore, meeting together for Mass helps us to realise that 
we are all sharing in the same faith and worship, just as the Israelites 
of old had in their day the one true worship. “‘You shall serve me § 
as a royal priesthood, as a consecrated nation’’, God said to Moses 
(Exodus 19:6). We of the Church are now God’s consecrated 
people. 

It was with a view to giving everyone a chance of worshipping 
God, especially by the sacrifice of the Mass, that the Church made f 
a law forbidding all “‘servile’’ work on Sundays and Holydays of 
Obligation. Greed for ‘‘Sunday-time’’ money should not tempt 
workers to miss their Sunday Mass. Because neglecting to worship 
God is neglecting our chief duty in life. 

If a person does not worship God but says he is “‘as good as J 
those who do”’, he is like a person who would not bother about his 
own parents but claims to be “‘as good as those who do”’. 


What does the Fourth Commandment deal with ? 
It has to do with our behaviour in that most important little 
group or society we call the family. Important, because it is in the 


family that we get our first training on how to conduct our lives. 
And it is in the family that we first form the habits that are likely 
to remain with us all through our lives. Human beings have a far 
longer period of dependence on their family, that is, a longer 
“apprenticeship” to living, than the lower animals have—but then 
our lives are much more important than theirs. 

In order to make that apprenticeship successful God has given 
parents an instinct to love and look after their children. And for f 
the same reason He has given children a wonderful power for copy- 
ing what they see and hear. (That is how they learn to talk, for 
example.) Their minds are as easily impressed as soft wax. So much 
so, that even a baby in its earliest years can get a cast or bent of 
mind that will have an effect on its character all through life. 


What then does this Commandment oblige parents to do? 

God expects parents to provide for the welfare of their children’s 
bodies, minds, and souls. They should, firmly but with kindness, 
train their children to be obedient. Parents have a most serious | 
obligation to see that their children get proper instruction in the } 
Faith. Catholic parents are forbidden to send their children to | 
non-Catholic schools. 
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But even though the children are attending Catholic schools 
parents should themselves teach their children their prayers and the 
simple truths of the Faith. Because the teaching that parents give, 
especially the teaching that goes with good example, has a far more 
lasting effect than instruction given by any other teacher however 
well fitted. 

When children ask questions about how human life begins 
parents should always give them truthful answers, suited to their 


age. 


What is the “‘key”’ to all parents’ duties ? 

The answer is love. Without it children feel they have no one 
to fall back on. That feeling that they have no sure support may 
have a long-lasting bad effect. It is well known that the children 
who turn out to be law breakers are in most cases people who 
were denied the care and affection that they craved for while they 
were growing up. (Love of course does not mean pampering. 
Pampering only makes children selfish—and therefore troublesome.) 

We should remember, too, that when children are well brought up, 
they in turn will make better parents and their children will be well 
brought up. And what families are, so will the whole nation be; for 
a nation is its families. 


What does this Commandment oblige children to do? 

God wants children to obey their parents and other lawful 
superiors. And even after children have grown up, if they are still 
living at home, they should be guided by their parents. As they will 
find out in still later years (perhaps too late!) parents as a rule 
“know best”’. 

Children of course must continue always to love and respect 
their parents. To neglect them when they are old, to refuse to be 
“bothered”’ with them, is wicked and unnatural. 


On what is the unity of the family based? 
On the solemn vow or promise that husband and wife have taken 


at their marriage to be henceforth faithful to each other. The words 


of that promise are like this: 

I, John Todd, take thee, Mary Boyle, for my wedded wife, 
to have and to hold, from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till 
death do us part; and thereto I plight thee my troth. 
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Ts divorce ever permitted? 

' No. And it is easy to see from the nature and purpose of the 
family why it would be utterly against the law of God for either 
husband or wife to break up the unity of the family by getting 
*‘married” to another partner. So important is it for the marriage 
bond to be regarded as unbreakable that no exception may be 
allowed whether there are children of the marriage or not. God 
Himself seals the marriage contract. “What God hath joined 
together, let no man put assunder”’ (Matthew 19:6). 

Once the State begins to make exceptions the number of divorces 
increases. In Britain in 1957 there were about four times as many 
divorces as there were (annually) fifteen years before. The result 
of these divorces is that about 20,000 children every year are 
deprived of either their father or their mother. 


How should the unity of the family be preserved? 

The family is so important for our well-being that everything 
which helps to keep it together should be encouraged. For example 
receiving Holy Communion together, having the principal meals 
together, games in the home, Parents’ Day, family prayers in the 
evening. ““The family that prays together stays together’’. 

Parents and children should co-operate in making home life as 
pleasant as possible. Children who have had a happy home benefit 
from that throughout their whole lives. And again the key to 
happiness is love and unselfishness. Children can put their love and 
gratitude into practice by willingly helping their (perhaps over- 
worked) parents. Nothing causes so much unhappiness in the home 
as quarrelling—most of all if parents quarrel amongst themselves. 
It will pay well to keep this rule: Never, no matter what the pro- 
vocation, say bitter and cruel things. For the barbed word always 
‘leaves its track. 


Has marriage a very noble purpose? 

Yes, because its chief purpose, which is the pro-creation and 
education of children, is such an active sharing in God’s plan for 
mankind. It is like taking a part in creation. Indeed where marriage 
is fruitful there is creation in the strict sense, for God Himself 
creates the human soul. The bringing of a child into life is the most 
wonderful of all merely human acts. We might even call it sacred 
because all human beings have a destiny which is no less than the 
glory of heaven. 

The conception of a child is brought about by that faculty in 
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human nature which is called sex. God has placed in human nature 
an instinct to use this faculty. 


When would the use of this sex faculty be sinful? 

The Sixth and Ninth Commandments forbid any deliberate 
exciting of the sex instinct outside the marriage state. That would 
be using it for a purpose (merely to give pleasure) for which it is 
not intended. 

Temptations against purity can be very strong. They are not at 
all a sign of wickedness but are just part of our human nature. 
But we must make sure that we do not give in to temptations. If by 
actions, or by deliberate thought, a person sought impure pleasure 
it would be a grave sin. Body and soul are both made for glory, 
but “‘nothing defiled can enter heaven’. 


How should one deal with such temptations ? 

(1) The mind, where all sins begin, can be kept healthy and clean 
if it is engaged in occupations that are healthy and clean such as 
work, games, hobbies, etc. 

(2) Just as it is easier to brake a bicycle before it gathers speed 
so it is easier to check temptations in the early stage. If you quickly 
switch your thoughts on to something else that interests you, it will 
take your mind off the temptation. 

(3) Nature provides us with a sense of shyness in these matters. 
This acts as a protection for us and if we preserve it, it will save us 
from that kind of unbecoming behaviour or conversation that is 
called immodest. Immodesty can easily lead to downright sex 
excitement or impurity. A sin of immodesty will be great or small 
according to how likely it is to lead to a sin of impurity. 

(4) Remember we are always in God’s presence. He sees us 
struggling to retain His friendship and He will surely help us if we 
ask Him, and reward us if we keep up the good fight. His greatest 
help is given to us in the sacraments of Confession and Holy 


Communion. 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 
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FILMS 


EEING The Diary of a Country Priest again (at the Astor) after 

an interval of a few years, I discovered again how rare a film 

it is, but also how response changes. Having learned a few 
things about Bresson and having seen Un Condamné a Mort s'est 
Echappé in the meantime, one realises that what drew him to the 
Bernanos novel was probably the theme of spiritual solitude. You 
find that the means used to suggest this state were roughly the same 
in both films—for instance the counterpoint of solemn music with 
sudden blunt sounds like the rattle of a tin pannikin, grinding 
wheels of cart or tram, solitary footsteps, train-whistles in the 
distance. All these sounds have been the stock-in-trade of films 
from the beginning but in a Bresson film they are bounded on all 
sides by silence. They irrupt for a moment into the consciousness 
of the hero and as they fade we are doubly aware of his isolation 
from the outer world and from other men. Within this inner world 
we are imprisoned by the painfully concentrated camera, often 
static or tracking over the slowest physical movements. Bresson’s 
direction of Claude Laydu as the priest is of the kind he was to 
develop in the later film and it produces moments of genius indepen- 
dent of the literary source. The mere action of the priest dipping bread 
in wine and eating it slowly flowers into a moment of pure religious 
blessedness. In some ways perhaps the film is more tedious than 
Un Condamné a@ Mort s’est Echappé for it lacks such an exciting 
external plot as the escape from prison, and the compression of the 
screen has, as usual, obscured the inner sequence of the story to 
some extent. In any case the experience of the priest is bound to 
be stranger territory to the average viewer. 

I may add that it will be almost as strange to most priests. The 
film does bring out more obviously perhaps than the book that this 
is the diary of a sick priest—a young man already doomed by 
cancer. He is also a very exceptional curé de campagne who on his 
own admission knows “‘nothing at all about people” or the world 
and lacks all the normal equipment of prudence and energy. The 
simple dove, in fact, with none of the wisdom of the serpent. 
Whether by chance or design Bresson’s shots of this curé as he 
enters his parish are eloquent of this; he literally slinks into it 
with his bicycle and ducks when a peasant clatters past on a wagon. 
The seasoned curé of Torcy is there of course to point out the 
“choir-koy”’ aspects of the case and he clearly represents the norm 
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of priesthood in both book and film. Yet Bernanos intended the 
young man to be his hero and he implies that the hero needs none 
of the usual prosaic supports. His parochial career is a total failure 
on the surface, his every action is misinterpreted by the world, but 
his “disgrace” is precisely the condition and price of the highest 
spiritual victory. His two conversions (of the Countess and of the 
lapsed priest) are due to his being “‘such a child”. In other words 
this is a variation on the theme of The Divine Fool and we are apt 
to forget how exceptional this kind of vocation is, just because 
Bernanos loads his curé with his sharpest insights into priestly 
consciousness (“‘O miracle of our empty hands” etc.). Corresponding 
to the novel the most effective scene is that in which the curé 
uncovers the hidden pride and rebellion in the Countess, and the 
least credible figure is the diabolic little Chantal. 

Having pointed to the peculiarly French bias of the literary 
prototype—his fragility, instability and near neurotic introversion, 
need one say that the film remains one of the few great ones about 
priesthood, and one of the great films of Europe as its eight 
international prizes show. None of our official bodies in this country 
have it in stock and the cost of importing it is too high for private 
groups, so the Astor deserves all the credit for making it available. 

One should not of course be influenced in advance by any critic, 
but the chorus of praise from England which heralded The Goddess 
made the viewing of it (at The Regal Rooms) a resounding dis- 
appointment. It has indeed all the things they say: an original 
gritty script from Paddy Chayefsky (writer for Marty, Wedding 
Breakfast and The Bachelor Party); brilliant editing by Carl Lerner, 
which enables the selected moments of this life-story to imply long 
periods of change and development in between; and a fashionably 
cynical or scathing attitude. Yet the longer it went on, and in spite 
of the stylish editing and the fine acting of Kim Stanley in the lead, 
the more I lost interest in the goddess. I noticed a fair amount of 
general boredom also in the cinema. Emily Ann Faulkner, born 
unwanted and unloved in a slummy Maryland town, day-dreams 
herself into the heaven of being a movie star. To be helped on the 
way there she marries and discards two husbands, first a psychotic 
soldier and then one of those muscular shells of humanity, an 
ex-champion of the ring. Unlike her mother she succeeds in giving 
away her child. She becomes a star of sorts, builds up the usual 
luxuries and a public personality, takes to drink, hysteria and drugs 
and ends up a perfect image of physical, mental and moral dis- 
solution. The “‘goddess” of the title, thus savaged, has been taken 
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to represent the modern film-idol, object of the moronic cult 
nurtured among the masses of the cinema. But this kind of comment, 
though present, is only secondary and incidental. It is not an 
exposure of Hollywood either in the manner of The Big Knife or of 
Sunset Boulevard. Hollywood just happens to be the dream-world 
of this particular girl, and the ‘‘goddess” is more abstract—success, 
We see less of her end than of her beginnings, the squalid Southem 
background which twists her from the start. The central fact is 
indeed lovelessness, for, unloved by her mother, she is incapable of 
loving anyone she meets; and this theme is cleverly reinforced by 
Betty Lou Holland’s portrait of the conscience-stricken mother 
turned religious in her latter days. Some critics have found the 
analysis here to be profound but I failed to agree. Impeccable work 
is done by the director, John Cromwell, and by the cast—many of 
them like Kim Stanley from the New York stage—and the failure 
seems to me to be one of script. 

Chayefsky, like some of his compatriots, is master of the banal, 
which means that he can render the rhythms and inflections of 
empty living highly diverting in dialogue, gesture and scene. Some 
of the bedroom scenes in the middle section are as good in con- 
ception and acting as those in the earlier films. But this time there 
is nothing else; all alike share the same deadly outlook (‘‘I have a 
good figure still. I have a right to a good time’’), and they are too 
lightweight for the ferocity levelled at them. Sordidness unrelieved 
by passion, dignity, poetry or anything else is neither terrible 
enough for tragedy nor pathetic enough to arouse sympathy. In 
such a context the mother who is driven into fits by the mere crying 
of her baby elicits nothing but disgust. The thing is a bore. 

About the novels flooding on to the screen one tries to take a 
middle line between the literary purists who lament the whole 
gluttonous process and the moderns who insist that the thing to 
look for is “‘good cinema” and if this is achieved that all literary 
cuts and losses are unimportant. Yet every compromiser is finally 
driven back to some secret shrine where he must make a stand. 
My shrine was The Brothers Karamazov. Apart from the fact that 
the object now on view at the Ambassador is quite pedestrian as a 
film the whole attempt to digest Dostoevsky was doubly doomed. 
One sees that novels of average scope and dimension can go well 
enough on the screen, but the very great novels do not or have not 
so far. Amongst these The Brothers Karamazov is one of the few 
books which transcend all mere talk about ‘‘The Novel”. Enough to 
say that the cinema should not attempt these until it has developed 
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the means for deeper interpretation, say something analogous to 
the poetic style the Russians found for Othello or some more 
convincing symbolism. 

The usual list of changes can be but depressing to the belicver, 
meaningless to the unbeliever. In 145 minutes Richard Brooks has 
given us, from the book, the story of Dmitri, Katya and Grushenka 
(played by Yul Brynner, Claire Bloom, and Maria Schell 
respectively), and the murder of Fyodor the father. There is no 
Grand Inquisitor, one trace of Father Zossima, a few traces of the 
rationalist Ivan (Richard Basehart), and about a quarter of the 
monk Alyosha (William Shatner). Dmitri’s capacity to suffer and 
repent is fitfully conveyed by Yul Brynner; but his desire at the end 
to expiate in Siberia for himself and for the world is made nonsense 
of by altering the ending to a happy “escape” for him and 
Grushenka. The struggles of the evil Karamazov blood towards 
God fail to become evident. Lee J. Cobb is tolerable as the sensualist 
father, and Albert Salmi quite good as Smerdyakov; but Maria 
Schell’s flirting frou-frou personality is the last indignity to visit the 
passionate steppes of Dostoevsky. 

- Worth seeing for its ruthless action and minimum of comment 
on the war in the Far East was The Camp in Blood Island at the 


Adelphi. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


HRISTOPHER MAYHEW sets himself the problem of 

organising inquiries into subjects of social significance. 

During the past year or so we have seen his series on mental 
health, on psychiatry and miracles, on religion in England and the 
extent to which religious practice really influences the lives of the 
people. 

All of these subjects are worthy of having a series of TV pro- 
gtammes devoted to them, but I wonder whether Mr. Mayhew is 
the right man for the job. He has the knack of choosing interesting 
and vital problems as the material for his enquiries, and in the 
initial programme he usually succeeds in capturing the interest of 
the viewer. But he is incapable, I feel, of holding that interest, of 
feeding and sustaining it. These programmes are generally presented 
in the form of a series of interviews with a cross-section of the 
people most involved. Mr. Mayhew puts the questions and, at the 
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end, draws his conclusions. It is no injustice to Mr. Mayhew to 
say that the people interviewed make the programme. Something 
alive and significant usually comes through in spite of the vagueness 
and the facile routine with which the questions are asked. But | 
have found that the sense of irritation which his questions provoke 
is increased rather than dispelled when he comes to sum up at the 
end of each programme. 

Mr. Mayhew’s ability in thinking up a new topic for investigation, 
and his failure to make the most of what “‘the people’’ say, have 
been evident once again in his latest series ‘“‘Does Class Matter?” 
I have seen two of the four programmes presented to date and can 
only say that in them he is running true to form. 

I remember a potentially explosive moment when, having settled 
to his satisfaction (and to ours too, it must be confessed) that 
money was what mattered in the U.S.A. rather than rank or family 
or “badges” (so an Australian aptly described “‘the old school tie” 
“the club blazer”’ etc.) he paused to consider class in India. A serene 
impassive Indian woman in a sari was waiting to answer his 
questions. She agreed that money did not influence class in India 
as it does in America. And then, instead of giving her free rein to 
talk about what was at the root of class distinctions there, he 
glibly commented: ‘‘No, I suppose the tradition of poverty over the 
centuries in India would explain that’. The dark eyes blazed. “Our 
people have been influenced by the tradition of great men volun- 
tarily giving up all material possessions to seek a spiritual regenera- 
tion, as Gandhi and so many others have done’’. He had, by that 
unfortunate phrase, roused anger within her. Small wonder that 
nothing further was forthcoming. He tried to steer her on to a 
discussion of the caste system (introducing it by the reference 
“Ah but you have the untouchables’’), but she would only say 
that is dying out now’’. 

Mr. Mayhew is a puzzle. A good subject for discussion, really 
interesting people to talk to, and yet he constantly fails to come to 
grips with them or with the implications of what they say. And all 
during the programme his features portray no change of emotion, 
neither surprise, nor humour nor anxiety, no matter what they say. 
It is all very frustrating for the viewer: you long to shout at him, 
“‘Relax, and let yourself 

The best series of programmes running at the moment is ‘‘Who 
Said That?” They were wise to get Gilbert Harding back as chait- 
man, especially after Robert MacDermot’s first (and last?) appear- 
ance in that capacity. Another week of him and the programme 
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would have been killed stone dead. I think he kept confusing 
“Who Said That?” with “Top of the Form”. How else can one 
explain the oh-so-knowing look of triumph with which he downed 
every attempt at intelligent comment on the quotation selected 
until they had guessed the author and period correctly. He 
positively refused to listen to the sarcasm of David Daiches and the 
inspired nonsense of John Betjamin. They might be clever but they 
must give the correct answer, and how schoolmaster McDermot 
enjoyed it when he had to tell them, the stupid things! He even 
(it’s true, I heard him) reprimanded David Daiches (lecturer in 
English Literature at Cambridge) for trying to take a peep at the 
answer card when he wasn’t looking. It didn’t take them long 
though, to tune in to his wavelength, and, half-way through, the 
programme took a somersault, the subtlety of the effects being 
totally lost on the presiding genius. I wonder what the producer 
had to say? At any rate next time Gilbert Harding was back, as 
large as life and with all his usual gusto. 

From Edinburgh, a Strauss Concert by the Vienna Srepheny 
Orchestra was televised. This must have been enjoyed by millions 
of people. Josef Krips, the conductor, looked like Mr. Pickwick, 
his round beaming face and portly figure registering all his delight 
and joy in the music. The lasting impression of this programme 
was one of enjoyment, of enjoyment in playing, in listening to, and 
in conducting music. The conductor radiated enthusiasm: “Join in 
and enjoy it’’, he seemed to say, and though no word was spoken 
the effect was contagious. 

The best exposition on the subject of Violence that I have ever 
heard was given by Richard Hoggart (author of The Uses of 
Literacy) in the last issue of “Monitor.” Hoggart has a powerful 
mind that probes and analyses the social implications of such 
phenomena as the lust for horror in all its forms; in books, films, 
games and comics. Violence, he stated, is not new, nor is it necessarily 
always bad: he spoke of cowboy films and stories where death and 
violence are the symbols of the forces of good and evil, forces that 
have always been part of human life and experience. But he had 
some disturbing and important things to say about the new type 
of violence which, he finds, has been on the increase since the 1930's. 
This new violence, he stated, makes the infliction of pain and 
delight in horror an end in itself. It narrows the dimensions of 
human experience, because horror (and delight in it), having become 
an end in itself, is divorced from any wider setting where human 
values and moral principles enter in. The types of violence which 
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he finds so prevalent in forms of popular art were illustrated by 
extracts from novels (not all paperbacks, as he reminded us, but 
“books with hard covers to be found on the shelves of public 
libraries”) and from films. One film sequence showed the distorted 
features of a human monster advancing with hands outstretched 
to strangle a terrified girl. What is the lure of things like this, he 
asked? He gave the answer made by one of the film’s fans: “I 
enjoy the look of horror on the girl’s face as he gets near her.” 
This talk deserves to be repeated, or, preferably, published. 
Summing-up his analysis, Mr. Hoggart told us that the problem 
of violence as illustrated was not solely confined to juvenile 
delinquents. The readers of these books, and the fans of these 
films are to be found among the bowler-hatted men who travel up 
to town every day from their quiet suburban homes. I hope we shall 
hear more from Mr. Hoggart on the same subject. 
ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
A MEETING OF STUDENTS 


HE idea of a meeting of students sprang from the wish of many 

of us, seminarians, for friendly collaboration with our counter- 

parts in the various colleges. The project was not proposed as 
a remedy for defects in college curricula—it does not, of course, 
presuppose any such defects—rather it was to be a friendly get- 
together of clerical students where ideas could be exchanged and 
plans evaluated. The proposal to hold such a meeting was well 
received and when the Rector, Father Longworth, hospitably 
invited us to Saint Patrick’s College, Kiltegan, the venue was 
settled. Thus it came about that in July last about fifty students 
gathered there to discuss our common aspirations and problems. 
Although these men were drawn mainly from the home colleges, 
Louvain and the Irish College, Rome, were also represented, while 
the presence of American, Australian and British delegates increased 
the international flavour of the gathering. 

The discussions dealt both with the status of the student as such, 
his responsibilities and his capabilities and with his relations with 
his contemporaries, both clerical and lay, and with existing move- 
ments like the Legion of Mary and the Y.C.W. The meeting was 
an exploration to discover how best we, students, could serve 
Christ and prepare ourselves for our future apostolate not only 
during the academic year but even more especially during vacations, 
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when a student’s day must be planned by himself. Among the 
fundamental points that influenced all the discussions was the need 
for a consciousness of our vocation as a present responsibility and 
the fact that we must devote not only our intellectual powers but 
all our talents, especially those of initiative and leadership, to the 
service of Christ, always obedient as becomes sons of the Church. 
It may be said that these were nothing new and were but a re- 
echoing of Papal pronouncements, but the important point is that 
here you had students examining how best to convince themselves 
of these principles and to apply them to their lives. The absence of 
formal addresses, except for an opening talk, made this gathering 
a true convention, where each man tried to make a helpful con- 
tribution to the topic in hand and in turn hoped to profit from the 
experiences and views of his colleagues. Another noteworthy point 
was the constructive spirit that pervaded the entire proceedings and 
this attitude was well typified by the remark “‘Do not curse the 
darkness. Light a candle’. Side by side with this constructiveness 
you had thorough frankness in giving opinions and theories and 
also in the lively criticism of them. Running on these lines, whether 
the topic was the social life of the student at home or the power of 
personal contact, the discussion never descended to being the mere 
babble of dissatisfied critics but, on the contrary, always proved 
stimulating and worthwhile. 

The public discussions, however, did not exhaust the benefits of 
this friendly gathering. Here we had students who with God’s help 
are destined to minister in each of the five continents, praying, 
living and working together for a few days. Such world-wide 
interests in the Church gave us a practical realisation of her 
catholicity as well as helping to give us that bi-focal viewpoint 
which enables one to relate the achievements and needs of one’s 
particular sector to those of the universal Church. This variety of 
experiences and special interests also contributed greatly to the 
social life of the meeting. This was not a holiday but still the dele- 
gates were students on vacation who approached all the proceedings 
ina spirit of joyful seriousness which had to be experienced to be 
teally appreciated. 

What of the future? We left Kiltegan with the feeling that though 
the time had been short it had been excellently employed. We felt 
deeply grateful to our hosts and to the wonderful student organising 
secretaries, Rev. Patrick Kelly and Rev. Gerard Brady. We wanted 
to share our experience with our fellow students or, rather, hope 
that they would be able to attend such a gathering for themselves. 
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It was agreed that another meeting next year would be well worth. 
while, but it was emphasised that it must remain a convention 
and not evolve into a conference or summer school, as such would 
not achieve our purpose. The suggestion to widen our horizon; 
by inviting religious students was well received. An agent was 
appointed in each of the colleges represented, to facilitate the 
propagation of the meeting’s ideas and the organisation of futur 
gatherings. As one who had no part in the hard work of organisation 
I am not qualified to judge exactly on the practical difficulties of 
holding another meeting but, looking back on the zealous and 
contagious enthusiasm of this year’s gathering, I have great hopes 
for its future. 
The organisers for the coming year are: 
Patrick Coady, Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 
Column O’Reilly, Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
Lawrence Murtagh, All Hallows College, Dublin. 
_May God bless their work. 
THOMAS CLANCY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


More closely together 


From both our meditation upon the essential universality of the 
Church as from the striking fact of the unification that is taking 
place among the peoples of our time, we Catholics should and must 
draw the determination and the impetus to work more closely 
together. Gone is the time, if it ever existed, when between different 
groups of Catholics there could be afforded the luxury of ignorance, 
apathy, unco-operativeness. Today, all individuals and all groupin; 
within the Church—locally, nationally, and internationally—must 
be dynamic, mutually knowing, intimately and actively co-operative) 
cells in the one common Body. In order that in truth the essential 
divinely-given unity of the Church may receive vital, living realisation, 
it is well that seminarians from different Congregations come to} 
know one another, esteem one another, work with one another on} 
common projects. Whether they be secular or religious, it is well] 
that they come to appreciate mutually their respective aims and} 
aspirations. They must learn to unite all—priests, religious brothers} 
religious sisters and laity—in closer bonds of unity, apostolic} 
understanding, and joint endeavour, than perhaps has been tht} 
case in the past. 

—ARCHBISHOP ROMOLO CARBONI, Apostolic Delegate to Australia} 
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News and Views 


EADERS may recall a letter (October 1956) from Miss Mary 
Purcell, author of The First Jesuit, Matt Talbot and other 
biographies, describing baptisms she had witnessed in Spain, 

including a particularly interesting account of a christening at the 
font in the village church of Azpetita, where Ignatius Loyola was 
born to God in 1491. After a recent visit abroad researching for 
her forthcoming biography of Saint Anthony of Padua, Miss 
Purcell has taken time to describe for us a visit to another baptistry, 
that of Saint Sulpice in Paris: 


This baptistry has evidently been planned to instruct the faithful 
and visitors to the church on the sacrament, its meaning, importance 
and ceremonies. There are large panels of wall-board carrying 
excellent photographs and captions. It is, granted, somewhat 
reminiscent of cinema-foyer publicity, but it is evidently aimed at 
a cinema-minded public and it does not seem too incongruous 
with the rest of the magnificent building, for it is in a side chapel 
to the right of the entrance doors. The first panel is addressed to 
god-parents and is introductory. I went to the bother of taking the 
whole thing down. 

In this introductory panel there were photos of customary French 
christening gifts and the dragées—special sweets given on occasion 
and eaten at the family gathering. Underneath was a photo of a boy, 
back to camera, looking out on the world and life. Caption ran: 


To those who act as godfathers and godmothers 
It is good to give the traditional dragées and other gifts at 
a christening. But a baptism is, above all, an occasion when 
one takes on responsibilities. Godfathers, godmothers, what 
are YOU undertaking? You come to second the parents, to 
watch over the Christian education of your /illeul. 


The seven main panels: 

Panel (1)—Photos of an athlete being massaged with oil; oil as food; 
healing oil. Beneath, photos of salt being reclaimed from 
salt-marshes, salt being rubbed into butter and meat; 
finally the priest’s fingers putting salt on the infant’s 
tongue. 

Captions—The oil that strengthens. 

Salt . . . the sign of reclamation, of perseverance. 
Receive the salt of Wisdom; may it avail thee for eternal 
life. 
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Panel (II)—Several magnificent photos demonstrating the qualities 
of water: the tide washing clean a littered beach, water 
purifying, fish and other living things in water, water 
the source of fecundity, the milieu of life: waterfalls 
and fountains—the living water; photo of actual pouring 
of water at baptism (a) on child (5) on adult. 

Captions—Unless a man be born again, etc. 

Baptism is death to sin so that we may live for God. 
“You have been buried with Christ by Baptism in His 
death and with Him risen to a new life.” . 


Panel (I11)—Baptism is the sacrament of Faith: Photos of god- 
parents saying Creed and answering responses; photo 
of adult answering alone. 

Captions—Do you believe in God the Father Almighty, etc.? | 
believe. 
(Following two queries as in ritual): 

Now we can all say the prayer of the children of 
God. Our Father, etc. 


Panel (1V)—Baptism makes us children of God (every race and 
class shown). Reproduction of baptism at the Jordan. | 

Captions—I will be to them a Father and they shall be my sons and 
daughters. Thou art My beloved Son, etc. 
O God, do Thou inscribe those whom Thou hast newly | 
adopted among the number of Thy children. 


Panel (V)—Photos of bombings, misery, degradation; beneath, the 
signing with the Cross. 

Captions—The wages of sin is death but the gift of God, etc., life 
eternal. 
The baptized pass from the power of Satan to the 
Kingdom of God. 
No one can serve two masters; you cannot serve God 
and money. 
(Photos showing temptations of wealth.) Go then, 
marked with the Sign of the Cross. 


Panel (VI)—Photos emphasising light: sunlight; moonlight; by 
contrast, darkness and dense fog with people going 
astray. 

Captions—He who follows Me walks not in darkness... . 
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He has called us from darkness to His admirable light. 
Walk . . . as children of the light. 

Final photo candle in hand of (a) infant—godparents’ 
hands over it; (b) in hand adult being baptised. 


Panel (VII)—Magnificent photos of crowded churches; crowds at 
pilgrimages, in Rome, walk to Chartres; great medieval 
church-doors opening. 

Captions—Enter into the Holy Church of God to receive the blessing 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ and to have part with Him 
and all the Saints. (Reproductions of famous crowd 
portraits, heaven, etc.) 

(Students’ march to Chartres) . .. You who before were 
not a people but who now are the people of God. 
Final picture shows a High Mass with immense con- 
gregation. 


| Without the photographs this must sound awful. But the idea 


must do great good, for all who came to see the church showed 
the keenest interest in this display. While I was feverishly jotting 
down all this a French priest brought in some children and took 
them around the baptistry. The best of all was the font, in which 
an open volume was placed, with the following words on the open 
page: 

The following have become children of God by the grace of Baptism 
during the week ended August 16th, 1958. 

The Christian names came first, then surnames. The whole might 
be considered slightly theatrical and unworthy of the great edifice, 
but I am sure the good it is doing is immense. 


At the Exhibition in Brussels Miss Purcell went to see the Rosary 
Films: 
The films impressed me immensely. A contemplative who had 


- spent a life-time meditating on any one mystery could still get 
- some new light on it from the film of that mystery. They are as 


good as a retreat or mission to any Catholic. To the non-Catholic 
they must be a great help; to the pagan, a moving revelation of the 
Gospel. The acting is reverent, dramatic, and in the best Spanish 


artistic and Catholic traditions. The settings wonderful, colour 


unbelievably fine. Each mystery takes twenty minutes to show. In 
Brussels they were showing two at a time. First Joyful and First 
Sorrowful and so on—two a day in two different languages but 
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with sub-titles in other languages. The Joyful have an English 
sound-track completed; the Sorrowful and Glorious will be 
completed by early 1959. The French, Italian and Spanish are 
completed; German, Portuguese, English and Dutch at various 
stages of completion. 

The Third Sorrowful Mystery is wonderfully well done. I think 
I can never get to it since in my own Rosary to recall it. On the 
whole, the Sorrowful Mysteries impress one more. The only faults 
—very minor ones—I could find were—(a) Father Peyton’s little 
homilies tacked on to end each Mystery are too repetitious and too 
long. They will tend to be irksome and even embarrassing to Irish 
audiences; (b) the little girl who plays Our Lady as a young girl 
(Joyful Mysteries)—she was a village dressmaker and was coached 
for the part—at times is too self-conscious and tends to give a little 
nervous grin; (c) Saint Joseph’s (fine acting) character has an 
American accent; only once or twice it grates on us, as at Bethlehem: 
“Got any sleepin’ quarr-ers?”’ 

But these are small flaws in a magnificent achievement. I should 
like to send a copy to every missionary priest in the world. 

In the Third Sorrowful Mystery Herod stages a travesty of the 
Miracle of Cana—orders Our Lord change the water in the garden 
pond to wine—sends six slaves with water-pots—then tastes the 
goblet and flings it in Our Lord’s face. The mocking and crowning 
is also a powerfully-acted piece of cinema. By the time we have TV, 
R.E. (or T.V.E.) should open with these films. 


* * * 


Mr. Derek Tozer, Westwick House, Union Road, Cambridge, 
England, Editor of INTELLIGENCE, writes: 


We read your publication with the greatest interest, because, 
for what it sets out to be, it seems to us to strike a note of realism 
which is so often lacking in similar publications. 

The following criticism of one of the items in your film reviewer's 
article is therefore not intended to be carping or captious, but an 
attempt to draw attention to those aspects which Catholics should 
look for in every film and should do all in their power to encourage. 
I refer to Miss Antoinette Fortune’s review of the film Man Hunt. 

Miss Fortune uses this film for a dissertation on the merits and 
demerits of the new “wide screen.” In this we feel that she has 
missed a wonderful opportunity to record what is assuredly a 
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milestone in the long struggle against good and evil in which 
Hollywood and all it produces cannot be neutral. 

Man Hunt is more than just a “cowboy.” Admittedly it has all 
the ingredients of a successful ‘‘horse opera,” but it is a film with 
a message for a distracted generation. It is Catholic to the core. 
Anyone who has followed the struggle that has been going on 
for years in Hollywood between subversives of all sorts and those 
fighting for truth should find in this a singular reason for rejoicing. 
Its hero, who is being wrongfully hunted down because he is thought 
to have killed one of the brothers of his pursuers, is reluctant to 
kill even in self-defence. His most treasured possession is a Bible, 
bequeathed to him by his mother. He is befriended by a courtly 
rancher, whose family of six children live in a house where the 
crucifix is everywhere in evidence. When a priest is threatened at 
the point of a gun to reveal the whereabouts of the hunted man, 
he replies: ‘Are you threatening me only with death?” The film 
ends with the hunted man saving the life of one of his pursuers, and 
telling the leader and father of the ‘“‘bad men”’ that he will assuredly 
go to Hell in its theological as opposed to its profane sense. 


Miss Antoinette T. Fortune replies: 

I like and admire enthusiasm, so I was very interested to read Mr. 
Tozer’s criticism of the line I took in my review of the film Man 
Hunt. However, I do not think the film in question was worthy 
of such Catholic fervour. This picture was really not important 
enough to be regarded as a “‘mile-stone’’ in anything, nor do I 
find in it any great religious message which makes it “‘a singular 
reason for rejoicing.” 

What there is of religion does not form an integral part of the 
warp and woof of the story—though it is meant to do so. Don 
Murray is sincere, and gets across his reluctance to kill, not that 
it ultimately prevents him from finishing off quite a few, and, 
scrupulous or not, he is still alive at the end! But the rest are but 
trappings, such as we meet very often on the screen. The much- 
thumbed Bible with the faded picture of mother, crucifixes on the 
wall, the rather trite remarks of a very standard priest in a very 
standard situation (we expect the religious in films to answer just 
that way—they always do), the saving of one of the hunters by the 
hunted in the happy ending—Come now, Mr. Tozer! “Nothing 
is here to knock the breast” in gratitude to Hollywood. I must 
deny that Man Hunt is “Catholic to the core,” or anything like it. 

I found nothing either Catholic—or religious at all—in the 
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hero’s condemning the “‘bad man”’ to Hell, theological or otherwise, 
As a would-be religious man, he should have known better than to 
pass judgment. 


Between the saddle and the ground 
There’s pardon sought, and pardon found. 


However, I am glad that ““my weak words have struck but thu 
much show of fire” from readers. In an article such as mine to have 
been provocative is to have succeeded. 


* * * 


One has heard much this year of the commercialism which pains 
some visitors, and even some pilgrims, at Lourdes. The reputation 
of the shrine in this respect is much exaggerated. The revulsion 
certain critics feel is not unmixed with a Protestant misunderstanding 
of sacramentals and most Catholics in their good sense will feel 
little sympathy with such an attitude towards this aspect of what 
the Bishop of Leeds has called “‘the colourful, turbulent hurly-burly 
of Lourdes.” But it must be admitted that there has been ground 


for criticism. I mean ground more serious than the aesthetic dislike} 


of repository objects of piety. One may indeed deplore poor taste 
but no one will surely question the pilgrim’s right to buy or the 
vendor’s to sell objects which “‘do not represent a false dogma,” 
are “sufficiently decent and moral’? and are not “‘an occasion of 
dangerous error to the unlearned.” 


The Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, Monsignor Théas, had more} 


substantial reasons in mind when in April he issued a statement! 
on the religious respect due to the water of Lourdes, to pious 
images and religious objects. The water, he said, should not be 
commercialised. It may not be so/d in any way, not even by having 
some drops of it contained in rosaries, crucifixes 01 medals. In this 
latter case the water is commercialised if a higher price is for that 
reason demanded for the objects containing the water or even if 
a higher price is not charged, for the miraculous water which it 
contains gains for it a commercial preference over similar objects 
which do not contain the water. (Some time ago an enterprising 
manufacturer had put on the market in this country similar objects 

1, Instruction of Holy Office on Sacred Art, 30 June 1952. THE FURROW, 


June 1956, p. 371. 
2. DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, 6.7.58, cols 881-882. 
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containing ‘“‘authentic Knock water.’ Fortunately the authorities 
at the shrine became aware of this development and the objects 
were withdrawn.) Monsignor Théas warns the faithful also against 
purchasing profane objects containing Lourdes water—fountain 
pens, and various kinds of souvenirs. Our Lady’s wish about the 
use of the water is to be respected, the Bishop said. “Go and drink 
from the spring and wash in it.”” One may use it as Our Lady directed, 
that is for washing and drinking, at Lourdes or elsewhere, but it 
must always be treated with religious respect. 

Monsignor Théas drew attention also to the abuse of putting 
the image of Our Lady of Lourdes as an ornament on profane 
souvenirs, ash trays, cigarette cases, perfume bottles and the like. 
“Religious feeling and the respect due to sacred things will indicate 
what is and what is not becoming.” . 


* * * 


A lay reader who teaches in a Dublin girls’ secondary school 
writes: 

I always read THE FURROW with great interest, and I think it is 
the most enlightened Catholic publication we have got. So, on 
reading Father Edward Murphy’s article on “Teaching the Modern 
Girl,’ I was very surprised that once again the part of the lay 
teacher had been ignored. Father Murphy refers only to “Sister” 
throughout his article. There is a grave and widespread tendency 
in this country to regard only the religious as having a true vocation 


_ for the very important work of teaching. Some months ago a 
_ speaker was even reported on the newspaper as having stated such. 


I would like to refute very strongly such charges, stated or 
implicit. We lay teachers believe we fulfil a lively and important 
function in the school life and in the lives of the children we teach. 
Take that away from us and what have we left? There are few, if 
any, irresponsible or disinterested ‘‘nine-to-fivers” in the teaching 
profession, lay or otherwise. 


Father Murphy replies: 

I am sorry that my article, “The Teaching Sister and the Modern 
Girl,” has occasioned such pain to your correspondent. May I 
hasten to say that it is due to a grave misunderstanding. To ignore 
the part of lay-teachers in the work of Christian education had 
never occurred to me. How could one even dream of that when 
such large numbers of our children are depending on them for 
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Christian instruction and when there is universal evidence of the 
great good they accomplish? “By their fruits you shall know them”: 
we have seen the fruits so we know the worth of the labourer, 
To be otherwise than conscious of their worth would not only & 
ungrateful and unreasonable but unjust. 

Apart from that, it has been my privilege to labour and live in 
the company of lay-teachers. Over long periods I have been a daily 
witness of their devotedness not merely “from nine to five” bu 
even to the burning of the midnight oil and the unselfish sacrifice 
of free time. Their zeal and industry have set a standard which 
personally I might strive after but never attain. With all this intimate 
experience I could hardly be forgetful of the essential and effective 
part which lay-teachers play in the task of forming Christ in His 
little ones. 

If, as your correspondent maintains, “there is a grave and 
widespread tendency in this country to regard only the religious 
as having a true vocation for the very important work of teaching,” 
may I say that I have no part with it. And may I add that I have 
no evidence of it. On the contrary, it is clear that those who can 
speak with authority lose no opportunity of praising the worth 
and work of the lay-men and lay-women who teach in our schools 

In spite of its many short-comings, I think that the article mad 
it clear that I had deliberately chosen to confine myself to th 
Teaching Sisters and their pupils. I was not thereby ignoring or 
under-estimating any other section of the teaching body. If your 
correspondent has reasonable grounds for complaint so also have 
the Teaching Brothers and the Teaching Priests! Indeed, it 
seems to me that the only people with grounds for a grievance are 
the Teaching Sisters themselves! If they were sensitive they might 
easily charge me with insinuating that they were incompetent! 
The title and content of the article absolves your correspondent 
from any such allegation! 

My main purpose was to draw attention to the Holy Father's 
exhortation to the Congress of Teaching Sisters and to endeavour to 
indicate how his directions to them might be applied in practice. 
It was to the Teaching Sisters that he addressed himself on that 
occasion and his advice and guidance were confined to their special 
needs. That they have special needs is obvious. They are withdrawn 
_from contact with the modern world while educating those who are 
and will be part of it. It ought to be clear, therefore, that they 
require special help and the Holy Father himself has set the example 
in that matter. Neither he nor those who strive to interpret and 
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the fulfil his wishes can be open to the charge of over-looking others. 
At other times and on other occasions the Pope has singled out the 
lay-teachers for special commendation and direction to the exclusion 
of all others. From all that he has had to say to them, priests and 
religious have derived much fruit in a deeper appreciation of the 
vocation and apostolate of the lay-teacher with their wider 
opportunities of accomplishing so much for Christian education 
from which we by our calling are barred. May I venture to hope 
that what I intended as a help to the Teaching Sisters may prove 
also to be helpful to those devoted lay-men and lay-women whom 
we reverence, respect and appreciate for the excellence of their 
lives and labours. 


* * * 


In a letter to the Editor, Dr. James Scott of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, who is active in the University apostolate, is prompted 
by the centenary of Cardinal Wiseman’s visit in 1958 to ask certain 
questions concerning contemporary Catholicism: 


This year is the centenary of the visit of Cardinal Nicholas 
Wiseman to Ireland in 1858. It was one of the last public occasions 
in the life of a great Irishman who did so much to prepare the way 
for the restoration of Catholicism in England and for the reception 
into the Church of Newman and his companions. Before Wiseman 
with his generosity of outlook and intense powers of inspiration 
and persuasion made his impact on English Catholicism, it was, as 
_ Newman describes it in his famous sermon on the “Second Spring,” 
aclosed society, a group of timid, pious, devout men and women 
who asked only to be left alone and who even resisted the great 
hurricane that was Daniel O’Connell blowing away the last bulwarks 
of the penal laws. Even when Wiseman issued his great letter “from 
out the Flaminian Gate” and his “Appeal to the English people,” 
which heralded the restoration of the hierarchy, they were afraid 
as men who dwell too long in darkness fear the light. 

Irish Catholicism today, and especially among the people of 
Northern Ireland, has many of the attitudes and fears of the old 
Catholic families in England before the coming of Wiseman, the 
Irish post-famine emigrations and the Oxford converts. Living as 
a minority among Protestant people, they keep to themselves and 
hold with almost a sense of panic to a rigid interpretation of 
Catholicism. They are good people; they are devout people, but 
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they are defenders of the faith rather than disseminators of th 
faith; they are more concerned with keeping their community 
intact than with preparing the way for conversions from without 

A convert in such a society is not welcomed. He is, of course, 
not rejected, but there is all the feeling of unease that existed in 
England in Wiseman’s day. And yet the situation in Northem 
Ireland is ripe for a great challenge to the Church. The Ulster 
Protestant has a deep sense of the essential values of Christianity. 
He still cares about a man’s relationship to God; he still accepts 
the fundamental basic beliefs of the Faith as illustrated in th 
Bible. A great deal of his anti-Catholicism is based on ignorance 
of Catholicism although it must be admitted that some of his 
objections to Catholic practices are valid. If the accident of th 
overlapping of religion and politics, which is so characteristic of 
the North, could be shown to be incidental and that there is no 
reason why a Unionist should not also be a Catholic, there is: 
teal possibility of a conversion of the North and with it a tremendow 
enrichment of the Church in Ireland. 

Have we among our clergy a Wiseman, and among our la 
people a tolerance and a width of outlook which would make it 
possible for an Ulster Newman to lead his people home? At present 
we have not. We hold too many views and display too many 
attitudes which are foreign to Catholicism at its best. We have kept 
the door closed until the hinges have become rusted, and although} 
there is an invitation to “Come In” only the most determine 
convert can move it. Sometimes we hear the knocking but we can 
be bothered to see who is outside or what they want or why they 
are there. We are too much concerned in making sure that non} 
of our people will get out. This situation is surely a challenge to 
those who care and who in their faith are not afraid! 


Truth that is mute 


Without utterance, truth lies mute within us, helping no on 
but our own self. We first learn the doctrines, then we start al 
over again to learn to say them; for there is a gap between tht 
‘seeing and the saying of spiritual realities. We must above al 
study the mind to which the doctrines must be offered—what it 
already contains and what it lacks, how it works, the words it 
knows. 

—FRANK SHEED, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, —_ 
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The Church in Ethiopia 


S. J. DUMONT 


This people has deserved well of Christianity for fifteen hundred 
years. By the sacrifice of thousands of its sons, it made itself a 
rampart against the Moslem invasion of Africa 

—POPE PIUS XII. 


THIOPIA was “‘discovered” by the Egyptians in the second 
century, B.c. They came for gold, incense and ostrich-plumes; 
the country was so rich that they called it the land of the 

gods, and they believed that its mountain-ridges were the uttermost 
limit of the world. Later the Greeks came to look for elephants, 
and so a sort of commerce between the Ethiopian tribes and the 
Egyptians and Greeks began. There is a Greek document which 
speaks of the king of the Ethiopians in the first century of the 
Christian era as a man who had studied Greek. In what language 
was the Book of Isaias which the eunuch of Queen Candace asked 
Saint Philip to explain to him? It is unlikely that he remained the 
only Christian in his country, but of the repercussions of his con- 
version we have no record. The apostle of Ethiopia is Saint 


| Frumentius, a Syrian, who was cast ashore there by accident—or 


rather by the same providence which, a century later, allowed the 


_ boy Patrick to be taken captive to Ireland. Frumentius seems to 


have met with the same sort of success as Saint Patrick, and before 


_ long he wrote to Saint Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, to 
‘} ask that a bishop should be given to the Ethiopian Christians. 
Saint Athanasius decided that Frumentius was the best man for 


this charge, and so he became the first abouna. 

Unfortunately, very soon after the establishment of Christianity 
in the country, the Monophysite heresy was introduced by Egyptian 
and Syrian monks, who sought the immense solitudes of the 
Ethiopian plateaux as the ideal place for a life of austerity and 
silence. These heretical monks translated the Bible into Ghez, and 
one of them is believed to have learned, during an ecstasy, the 
religious dances which are such a distinctive part of the Coptic 
liturgy. 

The inroads of Mahommedanism 


From the seventh to the sixteenth century this deeply Christian 
people had to put up an incessant resistance to the inroads of 
Mahommedanism, and the fame of the kingdom and its legendary 
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ruler, Prester John, as the antagonist of Islam, spread throughout 
Christendom. One of the decisions of the Council of Florence 
(1542) was the union of Ethiopia with Rome, at its people’s request, 
but the delegates who were to bring back news of this decision 
are said to have been kidnapped in Egypt; at any rate no word of 
it reached Ethiopia. Between 1527 and 1542, Mahommedanism 
was victorious; monasteries were destroyed, with their priceless 
manuscripts and paintings, and the people were forced to apostatise 
at the point of the sword. It was the Portuguese who came to the 
rescue, and after the defeat of the Moslem forces, many of these 
Catholics settled in the country. In 1555, Pope Paul IV asked Saint 
Ignatius to send some of his followers to Ethiopia, in the hope 
of bringing about a union with Rome. One of these Jesuits was 
responsible for the adoption of Amharic as the language of everyday 
life, which replaced Ghez, since then the language of the liturgy 
only. He had a rare insight into the Ethiopian character, and when 
he had succeeded in converting the king of the northern tribes, 
the people were ready, en masse, to accept the authority of the 
Pope. He died before the union had been ratified, and in his place 
came a man who had none of his tact or understanding of the 
mentality of the people with whom he had to deal; he alienated 
the Ethiopians by his lack of respect for their traditions and by 
his use of force. The result was a rebellion led by the nobles to 
restore the faith of their fathers; the king had to abdicate, and the 
Jesuits and those who remained faithful to them were persecuted. 
It is to this period that we must look to find the roots of that 
ingrained hatred of Catholicism which stands out of every page 
of Ethiopian history in the last 400 years. So unpopular did 
Catholicism become that the new king asked the detested 
Mahommedans on the coast to co-operate with him to keep out 
Catholic missionaries. Afterwards there were a few attempts to 
enter, made by Franciscans. They succeeded in getting themselves 
martyred; the last three were stoned in 1752. From then till 1839 
the iron curtain closed round Ethiopia. 


Vincentian missions 


In 1839 the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda sent an Italian 
Vincentian, Justin de Jacobis (beatified in 1939) to try to help the 
Catholics of Ethiopia, and to bring about the union of the schismatic 
church with Rome. His adventures would fill a good-sized book; 
he was fiercely opposed and persecuted by the Coptic clergy and 
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cular authorities, but he made many converts, and by the example 
ifhis life of poverty, patience and charity, did much to break down 
the prejudices of the less fanatical. His greatest work was the 
formation of a good native clergy; he ordained thirty-six Ethiopian 
piests, the vast majority of whom were, like Blessed Ghébre 
Michaél, former Coptic priests or monks. He realised the importance 
ofa native clergy; he knew that no foreigner could be sure of being 
allowed to stay, once he was known to be a Catholic and a priest. 
let the chief’s wife or his cow get ill, and his neighbours would be 
quick to convince him that this was a punishment for having 
tllerated “‘the religion from over the seas.” 

The story of the Vincentian efforts to conquer Ethiopia for the 
Catholic Church is one of repeated beginnings; I have heard the 
Catholic religion referred to by Copts as the one that doesn’t last. 
Blessed Justin de Jacobis, first Vicar Apostolic of Abyssinia, died 
in 1860; the second died in 1864, the third in 1868, the fourth in 
1869. Monsignor Touvier, the fifth, arrived in 1870, just when the 
persecution ordered by Johannes IV had broken out. He wrote 
home shortly afterwards: ‘‘The fruit of nearly forty years of painful 
apostolate has been annihilated in a few days—but our ruin shall 
be our triumph.” He died in 1888, without having seen the end of 


the persecution. In 1895, by permission of the Emperor Menelik 
Il, the Catholic churches were re-opened. Because of the Emperor’s 
order, the authorities were obliged to accept the missionaries, but 
the Coptic priests excommunicated all who had anything to do 
with them, even those who gave water to their mules. They went 
further; they staged a strike, refusing to say Mass or administer 
the sacraments until the chief consented to expel the foreigners. 
Behind the closed door of their hut these waited, wondering if 
they were to be given the grace of martyrdom. In the end they were 
forced to the conclusion that there was nothing they could do, so 
they returned to France. Hardly had they got there when the 
Emperor, not at all pleased that his people had not respected his 
wishes, wrote asking them to come back. 


Strange instrument 


The persecution which liquidated the Church in Kaffa began in 
1913; the last nation-wide persecution was in 1916. It was brought 
to an end in a way which shows of what strange instruments God 
makes use. The ruler at this time was the infamous Lidge Yassou, 
who seems to have united in his person all the follies and vices of 
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Nero and Caligula. It was he who gave the Catholic missionaries 
letters authorising them to establish centres of worship where 
these had formerly existed, and forbidding his subjects to molest 
them. He was a Mahommedan, and exactly a month after signing 
these letters, he was repudiated by his people because of his 
determined efforts to force them to adopt the religion of Islam. 
During his brief reign he enjoyed showing that his will was law, 
and it seems that it was in a spirit of perversity, and certainly not 
out of love for Catholicism, that he went against the wishes of the 
Coptic clergy. 


Haile Selassie 


When finally Lidge Yassou was captured and imprisoned for 
life, Haile Selassie, the idol of his people, came to the throne, and 
it looked as though a time of peace had come. In 1930, for the 
first time, Rome appointed an Ethiopian bishop; things were 
looking up. But in 1936, war broke out between Italy and Ethiopia 
—the most brutally unfair attack, surely, in all history. All 
missionaries who were not Italian had to leave. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the damage done to Catholic interests in Ethiopia 
by the five-year Italian occupation. It is true that this was a period 
of intense missionary activity; Italian priests and nuns, with the 
support, financial and otherwise, of their government, founded 
churches, schools and orphanages, and developed agriculture and 
the crafts. But they represented the enemy, and the confusion 


between what was Roman and what was Italian led to an enormous | 


intensification of the age-old dislike of Catholicism. It is necessary 
to have lived in Ethiopia to appreciate how fiercely this independent 
people clings to its traditions and customs; the Italians made no 
effort to respect these, and every outrage, every piece of brutality 
inflicted by Fascism, was put down to the account of the Church 
of Rome. An Italian bishop, in the days when Mussolini’s power 
seemed indestructible, had made over all Church possessions to the 
Italian government. After the liberation, all the missionaries were 
imprisoned and subsequently deported (a few were killed because 
they were Italians, not because they were Catholics, in the excitement 
of the first moments of freedom); the Church property, with all 
other enemy possessions, reverted to the Crown, and while His 
Majesty allowed Ethiopian priests to exercise their ministry where 
there had been missions, the Church was reduced to a state of 
penury difficult to imagine. The foundation of new missions is 
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attended by so many difficulties that it might almost be said to be 
impossible. Humanly speaking, the Catholic Church hasn’t much 
toshow for all its efforts in Ethiopia, but it would be a very superficial 
judge who would declare these efforts wasted. The harvest will 
come; the missionaries have only to go on scattering the seed, and 
if God’s moment is in the next century and not in this, that is His 


affair. 
The National Orthodox Church 


The schismatic (Coptic) Church is called the National Orthodox 
Church of Ethiopia. The Emperor is its head, and all questions of 
religious discipline and worship are referred to him. It is remarkable 
that almost all the emperors have used this power for the good of 
religion. According to the tradition, which is incorporated in the 
Coptic Bible, the royal family is descended from Menelik, who 
was the son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Menelik was 
anointed at the court of Solomon, where the rule was established 
that only male heirs of the Solomonian family could reign in 
Ethiopia. He came back, accompanied by some of Solomon’s 
attendants, bearing the Ark of the Covenant, which was deposited 
in the royal chapel at Axoum. Whether the story is entirely fictitious 
or not, I have no means of deciding, but the importance of its 
acceptance as true by all Ethiopians can hardly be exaggerated. 
It has given the Ethiopian royal family a sense of being the 
depositaries of the authority of God, the leaders of a chosen people, 


and rendered them so sacrosanct in the eyes of their subjects that 


since 1270 there has never been a break in the royal succession. 
The primate of the Ethiopian Church was, from the beginning, 
chosen by the Patriarch of Alexandria; he was not an Ethiopian 
and, as he knew neither Ghez nor Amharic, he had very little 
religious influence. It was only in 1951, thanks to the efforts of 
His Majesty Haile Selassie, that an Ethopian was appointed primate, 
and that the National Church at length became independent of 
the strongly pro-Moslem Church of Egypt. 


Belief and ritual 


The beliefs of the Coptic Church are somewhat vague, emphasis 
being on ceremony rather than. dogma. The authority of Rome is 
not accepted; in addition, the Copts are Monophysites, in theory 
at least, but as it is almost impossible in Amharic to distinguish 
between nature and person, it seems to me that their heresy is 
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more apparent than real. They also have some Arian and Iconoclasti 
tendencies. Baptism (by immersion) is administered, but the fom 
varies to such an extent that its validity is questionable in ven 
many cases—which renders suspect the validity of the sacerdota 
ordination. A boy is baptised 40 days after birth, and a girl 8 
days. If a baby dies before the day on which it is due to be baptised, 
it is believed to be granted heaven because of the faith of its mother, 
Immediately after Baptism the baby is given Holy Communion, 
and Confirmation is generally administered at the same time, 
The sacrament of Penance is not in general use during life, but is 
usually received before death. Extreme Unction is not administered: 
Matrimony is considered binding only if it is contracted durin 
Mass at which both parties receive Holy Communion. There is no 
obligation to be married in this way. The marriage ceremony 
consists of the recitation of the Our Father by the priest, followed 
by the blessing of the couple. The sacrament of Holy Orders can 
be received by married men, and the diaconate is conferred o 
innumerable young boys. The presence of two priests and thre 
deacons is essential at every Mass. Mass is celebrated only 
Sundays and big feasts, and attendance at Mass is not obligatory. 
Holy Communion is received under both kinds. 

The ceremonies and chants of the Ghez liturgy—both Catholic an 
Orthodox—are beautiful. On the feasts of the Epiphany and of th 
Cross especially, the monks and priests dance slow rhythmic dance 
which have something in common with ballet, and which must kk 
man’s most perfect physical expression of adoration. When om 
reads that David danced before the Ark, one imagines a sort 0 
undignified capering, but dancing such as that of the Ethiopia 
priests is religious drama at its highest. The only musical instrument! 
used in church is the kebero, a huge drum, which is beaten wit 
the palms of the hands; it is an extraordinarily sensitive medium 
of expression. The people clap their hands to the rhythm of the 
hymns. In the churches, statues are not permitted, but pictures 
the Crucifixion and of Our Lady (always holding the Divine Child, 
and with an angel on either side) are painted on the walls of th 
churches. The processional cross, and those carried by all priests 
are simple crosses without the figure of Christ. 


Fasts 


The essential religious duty for the Orthodox Ethiopian is the 
observance of the prescribed fasts. There are 268 fast days in ever) 
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year, of which 186 are binding under pain of excommunication. 
The remainder are of obligation for priests, and are observed by 
the devout laity. On fast days only one meal is allowed, and the 
use of meat, eggs, milk, cheese and butter is forbidden even in 
the preparation of other foods. It is only in the last few years that 
fish has been tolerated, but it is a luxury which only the very few 
can afford. There are no dispensations, even in the case of serious 
illness. No food may be taken before noon, and as Holy Communion 
is considered as breaking the fast, it is not received on fast days. 
During the several Lents that occur in the year, there is no break; 
Sunday is as much a fast day as Monday. Catholics of the Ghez 
tite observe these fasts, but there is no question of excommunication 
for those who infringe the law of fasting. There are very few 
infringements, partly because all Ethiopians have an exaggerated 
sense of the importance of fasting, and partly because Catholics 
do not want to give Copts an excuse for saying, as they do, that 
the Catholic religion is a very easy one on a man’s stomach. 

Devotion to Our Lady is the outstanding characteristic of 
Ethiopian piety; surely she will one day reward this people for 
its love which has never changed. The Copts believe that Our 
Lady’s influence can even open the gates of hell. 

Catholics of the Ghez rite have very much the same ceremonies 
and observances as their Coptic neighbours. Their solemn Mass, 
which makes a Latin Catholic feel like a Methodist, takes up to 
three hours. They have remained truer to the practices of the 
primitive Church than we; for instance, we have now got back 
to the Holy Week liturgy which they have always observed. There 
is a more active, unself-conscious participation by the faithful in 
the Ghez Mass than one finds in the Latin. Catholic priests of the 
Ghez rite are, in general, very well-instructed and zealous. Many 
go to Rome, to the Ethiopian college, to prepare for the priesthood, 
and of these, a number spend some time in an English-speaking 
country before returning home, to learn English, which is now, the 
official language of the country. Men who are already married 
may become deacons and priests, but marriage after receiving 
the diaconate is not permitted. Unfortunately, vocations to the 
priesthood are far too few. 

The priests of the National Church have no formation, spiritual 
or cultural. The ignorance of the Orthodox clergy is a major 
problem at present; they are incapable of instructing their people, 
and so one finds the superstitions of a pagan society existing and 
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flourishing side by side with observance of the outward ceremonies 
- of a Christian sect. 
The future 


But perhaps the most serious problem facing modern Ethiopia 
is the fantastic progress being made by Mahommedanism. A few 
years ago the Mahommedans considered themselves strong enough 
to start a “holy war’’ against Christians in the north. They didn’t 
win, but since then they have continued to flourish. In the province 
of Harar, the population is now almost entirely Mahommedan. 
It is tragic that the country which played such a heroic role in the 
. past as the defender of Africa against the Moslem should let itself 
be peacably conquered by the Moslem. I think the ignorance of 
clergy and laity is partly responsible for this conquest; a firm, 
_ well-instructed faith, kept aflame with exhortations, is needed 
to combat the attraction of a religion which is so easy for Africans, 
who find the Christian marriage-laws, especially, a terrible strain. 

Protestant missionaries, with enormous financial resources, are 
- making “converts” very quickly in the poorer districts. Their 
- methods recall those of the “‘soupers” in Ireland. They have more 
freedom of action than Catholics, first because they have more 
money, and secondly because the feeling of the Orthodox authorities 
is that anything is preferable to Catholicism. They modify their 
teaching on Our Lady, because devotion to her is innate in every 
- Ethiopian, and a missionary would run the risk of being lynched 
if he preached the Protestant doctrine on the Mother of God. 

The figures which I add are the most reliable available; they 
show the very small proportion of Catholics in Ethiopia, and I 
hope that they will urge all who read this to pray that the enormous 
numbers to whom Christianity is only a tissue of outward forms 
which have little or no influence on the soul, may be given light to 
_see the truth, and above all, the heroic courage necessary if they 
- are not to refuse that light. 


Orthodox National Church ... see re 8,000,000 
Mahommedans es 6,950,000 


S. J. DUMONT 


The Cardijn Story. A study of the life 
of Monsignor Joseph Cardijn and 
the Young Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment which he founded. Michael 
de la Bedoyere. London: Longmans. 
1958. Pp. 196 with 15 illustrations. 
Price 15/-. 

Iris hard to believe that this work by 

the Editor of THE CATHOLIC HERALD is 

the first biography of Monsignor 

Joseph Cardijn, the 76-years-old 

Flemish priest, who in 1925 founded 

the J.O.C. Surprising indeed, for here 

isa story to excite any writer by its 
possibilities (or so it would have 
seemed)—the background of degrad- 
ing industrial poverty and a large 
family; the young boy’s pledge by his 
father’s deathbed (‘‘Father, you killed 
yourself for me; { shall kill myself to 
save the working class of the world”’); 
obstacles that seemed to wreck his 
dreams; his boldness (like Thérése’s) 
in seeking an audience cf the Pope 
and Pius XI’s dramatic welcome and 
approval (“At last! Here is some one 
who talks to me of the masses, of 
saving the masses ... The greatest 
work you can possibly do for the 

Church is to restore to the Church the 

masses she has lost’); the enthusiastic 

response of working youth to the 

Cardijn message—culminating in the 

spectacle in the piazza of Saint Peter’s 

September 1957 when jocists from 

cighty countries proclaimed their 

loyalty to Christ and His Church. 

Mr. Bedoyere titles his biography the 

Cardijn Story and the word is apt— 

it is a narrative full of interest and 

drama as any film. The author lets the 
story unfold in a masterly way, high- 
lighting the big dramatic moments. 

By judicious quotation Mr. de la 

Bedoyere contrives to interweave the 

story of the J.O.C. movement, so that 

itis not easy to separate the man and 
the movement. An Irish reader can 

Only regret this vital movement has 

had practically no influence upon 

Ireland. A vigorous youth apostolate 


New Books 


with such a gospel, based perhaps on 
an agricultural rather than an indus- 
trial programme, could have given us 
what we lack supremely at the present 
moment of our history, positive 
courageous Christian leaders among 
youth. There is as yet no sign of the 
emergence of such leaders and Ireland 
is surely the poorer for being one of 
the very few Christian countries 
without a virile youth apostolate. 
Reading this fine book suggests the 
question if it is too late even now to 
take a leaf from The Cardijn Story. 


‘T do not think it is. 


J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


The Beda Book. An _ anthology. 
London: Sands and Co. Pp. 295. 
Price 16/- net. 

Tuis collection of slight essays and 

reminiscences ought to appeal to 

lovers of the Holy City among clergy 
and laity. Saint Bede’s College for late 
vocations (more familiarly, and affec- 
tionately, the Beda) must be well 
known to any priest who has sojourned 
long enough in Rome to participate in 
the decorous sort of clerical social life 
and intervisitation that goes on during 
the academic year. A call at the Beda 
is always considered stimulating be- 
cause it is so much out of the usual 
run of seminaries. One of the con- 
tributors here (an ex-colonel from 
Korea) recalls that whenever he told 
an army padre of his intention to 
enter the Beda the reply invariably 
was: “You will love the life and, my 
word, you will meet some characters 
there’. That puts it in a nutshell. The 
juxtaposition’ in community life of 
such variegated student types gives the 


- place an atmosphere that is decidedly 


individual, and often (for ina city of so 
many seminaries the pattern tends 
towards uniformity) refreshingly un- 
predictable. The present distinguished, 
and well-beloved Rector, Monsignor 
Duchemin (he is the Beda in the eyes 
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of very many priests) describes his 
college as a combination of a seminary, 
an English university and an officers’ 
mess. He ought to know. He goes on 
to remind us, and it is an interesting 
speculation, that if Saint Paul had 
lived in these days he would almost 
certainly have been sent to the Beda. 
It is only fair to add that Saint Paul 
would almost certainly have been 
very happy there as well. 

Short papers by students or ex- 
students of the college make up the 
book, apart from one or two con- 
tributions by people like Arnold Lunn. 
The editor seems to be identifiable 
only by the initials J.C.L. at the end 
of a brief introduction. It is a pleasant 
book to browse with, and recall odd 
corners of Rome. The essays (for the 
most part ecclesiastical, devotional, 
archaeological or merely touristic) 
hover round aspects of Roman and 
Italian life. They are, naturally, highly 
uneven in quality, and they do not at 
any stage purport to make a serious 
contribution on the topic selected. On 
the contrary, one gets the impression 
of a dilettante pottering innocuously 
(not to say doddering) in this or that 
field. Misprints and inaccuracies, it 
must be admitted, are altogether too 
numerous for listing (the following 
pages were noted at random: 28, 62, 
97, 125, 129, 159—something terrible 
has happened to a sentence here—175, 
210). But then I suppose all that is as 
it should be. The Beda man has his 
right (which ought to be jealously 
defended) to bumbling inaccuracy 
now and again, and cannot well be 
expected for instance to check the 
date of Varus’s defeat at the Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis. 

What does come through all the 
time is the genuine love and respect of 
all these men for the college which 
made them priests, and the city where 
they made their home, often after very 
arduous pilgrimage. For that reason 
the most touching and personal of all 
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the contributions are those entitled 
“Roads to Rome”, and when om 
encounters naiveté or sentimentalism 
one should readily enough mak 
allowances. In an elaborately con. 
trived fantasy for instance about Ou 
Lady, Saint John and Saint Luke th 
atmosphere becomes so unmistakeably 
that of a leisured weekend at a 
English country house that unsym- 
pathetic readers will be liable to 
squirm. But on the whole there is 
very little in bad taste, and very littl 
to give offence. Since the centenary in 
1952, the Holy Father has granted the 
site for a new Beda building near 
Saint Paul’s without the Walls. It isa 
pleasure to wish the venerable colleg 
tanti auguri in its new home. Over the 
past century it has made a singular 
contribution to the Catholic Church, 
and obviously it can have a special 
sort of mission in the new world. 


DENIS MEEHAN 
Maynooth 


Hope for a Better World. R. Lombardi, 
S.J. Athlone-London: St. Pal 
Publications. Price 5/-. 

ALTHOUGH the Church has perennial 

sources of life and vigour, at time 

these well up with overwhelmin 
pentecostal energy to fall away again 
to a steady stream. The missionary 
urge contracts and expands according 
to the general tone of Church life. 

Too many Christian nations today ar 

apathetic if not worse. Pius XII ha 

called for an entire remaking of th 
world according to the mind of Christ. 

With crusaders’ zeal we must fight to 

protect the holy places of the human 

mind. These are under siege. Gros 
idols are set up in hearts where Chris! 
should be enthroned. 

Father Lombardi explains here th 
better world movement now firm) 
planted in some European ané 
American countries. It ambitions to 
reform men’s religious and moré 
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conscience by prayer, retreats, study 
courses—making the seed of the 
Gospel grow into the magnificent tree 
of a world for Christ only. ‘‘Every 
week millions of men and women are 
absorbing ideas, in an effortless way, 
and, incredible as it may seem, in this 
most important field we have, until 
recently, done next to nothing”. At 
every level, from the home, through 
the parish, diocese, and nation, Father 
Lombardi shows how his papally 
inspired movement can put the whole 
Church into a state of missionary 
activity. There are numerous illus- 
trations in this useful handbook. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 


Priestly and Religious Formation. 
Edmund T. Dunne, C.Ss.R., D.C.L. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
Price 18/-. 

THE insistence of the Holy See on very 

strict norms for the training of the 

clergy is much in evidence in recent 
years. In this work, which originated 
as a thesis for the doctorate in Canon 

Law at the Angelicum in Rome, Dr. 

Dunne considers the problem of 

canonical fitness for the religious 

priesthood—in other words, all the 
qualities demanded by the Code of 

Canon Law in the candidate who 

presents himself for admission to a 

religious order and who hopes ultim- 

ately to be promoted to Holy Orders. 
In the first part of his work Father 

Dunne first considers the nature of 

canonical fitness more or less in the 

abstract while in the second part he 
attempts to apply the norms he has 

established to the various stages 2 

young man usually passes through on 

the way to the priesthood—the 
apostolic school, the religious novit- 
iate, the house of studies of his order. 

While there is nothing original in the 

treatment of the subject, those charged 

with the important task of training 
candidates for the priesthood in 
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religious orders will here find a handy 
vade mecum to help them in their 
work. Throughout the work the author 
maintains an even balance of judg- 
ment. At the same time it is to be 
regretted that the original thesis was 
not further expanded before publica- 
tion so that many of the practical 
problems to be met in this domain 
and which the author merely refers to, 
could be treated more fully and 
practically. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


The Story of the Catholic Church in the 
Isle of Man. William S. Dempsey. 
London: The Birchley Hall Press. 
Pp. 186. n.p.g. 

Tue Isle of Man, subject to successive 

Celtic, Norse, Scottish and English 

influences, is an interesting subject 

for the historian. Unfortunately the 
author’s methods of collecting ‘‘the 
available evidence, and without assess- 
ing its value too closely” (Preface), 
presenting it against a too generalised 
historical background, makes for 
neither reliable nor readable history. 
The account of the work of the Celtic 
saints contains very numerous in- 
accuracies. During the mediaeval 
period, it is interesting to find that 
the Cistercian foundation on the island 
was made from Furness in England, 
but the Franciscan one from Ireland. 

At the Reformation, Catholic life 

slowly came to an end, though the 

Manx language was a barrier to the 

preaching of the new doctrines—there 

was no Manx translation of the 

Prayer Book till the eighteenth century. 

Irish immigrants, from the early 

1700’s on, brought back the Faith to 

Man, and the numbers of Manx 

Catholics increased steadily from the 

29 of 1781 to the 3,786 of 1955. 


DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, County Cork 
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Bilan du monde 1958-59. Une encyclo- 
pédie catholique du monde chrétien. 
Tournai (Belgium): Casterman (in 
collaboration with EGLISE VIVANTE). 
Tome 1. Pp. 428, format 15.5 x 22 
cm. Price 165 francs (Belgian). 

Tuis enterprise, jointly undertaken by 

Editions Casterman and the Centre 

“Eglise Vivante’’, presents an encyclo- 

pedic survey of the Church in the 

World in two volumes—the second, 

which will contain 1,000 pages, is 

promised for the end of the year. The 
editing is the work of the Centre 

“Eglise Vivante” of Louvain and of 

the Centre de Recherches Socio- 

Religieuses of Brussels. An introduc- 

tion by the Director of each institute 

explains the aims and indicates the 
methods and sources employed. 

Bilan du monde gives a precise 
description of the Church in the setting 
of the world of today. For this reason 
the first part of Volume 1 deals with 
“The World—its Social, Cultural and 
Religious State’’. Population, sociolo- 
gical phenomena, science and tech- 
niques, world religions —dall are 
described in 150 double-column pages. 
Having established the setting, the 
editors in the second section treat of 
“The Presence of the Church”. This 
contains 15 chapters describing the 
organisation and spread of the Church, 
contemporary movements and centres 
of influence. A third section is devoted 
to the great geographico-cultural 
groups—Latin America, the Arab 
World, etc. Volume 2, which is to be 
almost three times as large as the 
volume under review, will deal with 
the different countries one by one. 

In this work of editing, the research 
centres responsible have sought the 
assistance of various correspondents 
abroad. It is good to observe that the 
English-language Church is not over- 
looked: correspondents from US, 
Britain and Ireland have given their 
advice and help. Perhaps one may 
hope that in future editions more 
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attention will be paid to the proofing 
of names in English. One finds, for 
instance, in the section on the Sects 
well known names in the following 
forms—George Pox, “‘Judge’’ Buther- 
ford, Mrs. Bakker Eddy. I ques- 
tion the accuracy of the state- 
ment on p. 175 that of the total 
population of Ireland (Twenty-Six 
Counties) Catholics form 99 per cent. 
The IRISH CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 1958 
gives the figure of 94.3 (as at 1946). 
These are small things to fault in a 
splendid achievement. The typography 
and binding are excellent. 

It would be difficult to praise this 
work too highly for its sweep and for 
its scientific approach. The language 
(French) should be no barrier to its 
wide use by all who have the need for 
reliable information about the Church. 
Much more than an almanack or 
annuario, Bilan du monde gives the 
facts about the Church with precision 
and in their true setting, so important 
for their proper appraisal. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


God’s Infinite Love and Ours. Robert 
Mageean, C.SS.R. Dublin: Clon- 
more and Reynolds, Ltd. Pp. 183. 
Price 12/6. 

Tuts is a book to be bracketed with 

Saint Francis de Sales’ Treatise on 

Divine Love and Saint Teresa’s Way 

of Perfection. \n it the author describes 

the love we should have for God by 
describing the love God has for us. 

His purpose is “to make the love of 

God appreciated and cultivated by 

all’. Twelve chapters explain the 

nature of Divine Love, its motives, 
the means of acquiring it (prayer and 
recollection), its practice in work, 
ordinary prayer and contemplation, 
and some of the obstacles to its 
attainment. The style recalls that of 

Saint Francis de Sales, and the book 

abounds in quotations from saints and | 

spiritual writers of every age, in well- 
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chosen scriptural references and in 
many homely examples from the 
author’s Own experience. 

Avoiding the facile and the super- 
ficial, and stating his explanation in 
the concisest terms, Father Mageean 
has produced a work of learning and 
solid piety. It will make an excellent 
meditation book for those who use 
spiritual reading as a help to mental 
prayer. It makes Christian perfection 
understandable and attractive. It is 
to such a book priests should direct 
souls desiring to conform perfectly 
to the Will of God. It is a book that 
would have appealed to Matt Talbot. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


Fountain of Living Waters. Valentine 
Long, O.F.M. Paterson, New Jersey: 
Saint Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 338. 
Price $3.50. 

Tuis is “‘a collection of essays having 

as a common denominator the Faith: 

as shown in the yearning of poets, the 
lives of the heroic, and the needs of 
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Lancelot C. Sheppard’s Charles de 
Foucauld (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
114 pages, 10/6) tells without drama- 
tisation or adornment the story of 
this French soldier, explorer, hermit 
who met his death in North Africa in 
December 1916. Within a few years 
of his death de Foucauld’s fame began 
to spread through France and beyond. 
Of special interest are the chapters 
dealing with the Little Brothers of 
Jesus (now numbering upwards of 
200), founded under the inspiration 
of his example and living a common 
life in great poverty among industrial 
and under-privileged workers through- 
out the world. 

Questions the Catechism Didn’t 
Answer. (Balthazar Fischer. The Litui- 
gical Press, Pp. 114.) This small book, 
translated from the German, offers to 
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daily life’, in the carefully chosen,’ 
optimistic words of the sub-title. More 
accurately, if rather severely, they are 
the occasional papers of a preacher 
who does writing on the side, and 
convinced a publisher that his scattered 
brain child deserved to come together 
under one permanent roof. Father 
Valentine casts his net wide in this 
Fountain, and knows and appreciates 
his Belloc and his Alice Meynell; his 
notebook is always open for a bon mot 
from Maritain, or Jung, or William 
Faulkner; Hopkins and Keats are 
searched for their utterances on death 
and immortality; the whole dial of 
poetic transmitting stations is searched 
for Echoes of Eden. It is all very 
orthodox, and wholesome, and full of 
the intimations of immortality, and 
has all too often passed itself off as 
Catholic writing; but it is too lacking 
in sparkle (and too steep at three 
dollars fifty) to sell this side of the 
Atlantic as Living Waters. 

THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


NOTICES 


the ordinary man or woman who 
would like to gain a deeper knowledge 
of divine worship, some popular 
lessons in simple language. The 
author, who is a liturgical scholar of 
international repute, shows himself 
here a born teacher as well and a 
master of the catechetical method. The 
fifty short lessons (of about 600 words 
each) treat first those questions likely 
to occur to the layman—about the 
Church, holy signs, holy days and 
seasons, the Mass and sacraments. 
The answers are immediately intel- 
ligible and satisfying, explaining always 
the inner meaning and its bearing on 
our faith and our life. 

I cannot imagine how this sort of 
book could be better done and it is the 
sort of book we have needed for a 
long time. Guardini’s Sacred Signs 
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was a little like it but more mystical 
and occasionally obscure, which this 
book never is. Warmly recommended. 

Laymen in the Church (Volume I of 
the Acts of the Second World Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate. Vols 2 
and 3 to be published later. Price for 
three vols £1-15-0 or $3.00. Available 
from 16 Piazza San Callisto, Rome) 
contains in a volume of 236 pages the 
addresses of the Holy Father, 
Cardinals Pizzardo and Siri, Arch- 
bishop Montini (“The Mission of the 
Church”), Bishop Larrain (“Growth 
in Christian Living for the Layman 
Today”, which has already appeared 
in this review), Monsignor Philips 
(“The Apostolic Vocation of the 
Laity’) and three papers by laymen— 
Frank Sheed, Alfredo Lopez, Karl 
zu Lowenstein. There are also a 
number of Brief Statements as well as 
an Appendix giving the Basic Texts 
prepared with a view to the Congress. 
Volumes 2 and 3 of these important 
Acts are promiszd before the end of 
the year. 

Saint Augustine by Henri Marrou, 
Buddha and Buddhism by Maurice 
Percheron, Master Eckhart by Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache. (Longmans, Green. 
6/- each). The world has need of men 
of wisdom today. All too often the 
noblest resources of the bookmaker’s 
art are lavished on books which do 
little to help the reader. Scholarship is 
too often dressed in faded or at best 
staid garments. Not so these new 
of Wisdom”’ paper-backs, Eng- 
lish versions of the renowned collection 
Maitres Spirituels, of the Paris pub- 
lishers, Seuil. For a modest six 
shillings you are offered attractively 
produced books of 192 pages, lavishly 
illustrated with photographs, maps, 
plans, chronological tables, reading 
lists and glossary. A generous selection 
of original texts are added for good 
measure and the needs of English- 
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speaking readers are considered ing 
additions to bibliography. There is@ 
not a venture in publishing richer in ¥ 
promise than this series which deserves @ 
enthusiastic support from all who care § 
for the things of the spirit. The claims 
of scholarship and aesthetic and@ 
literary considerations are nicely @ 
balanced here. q 

The Sacrifice of the Mass. (John 
Fahy. Browne and Nolan. 6/-). With @ 
the Mass for the feast of Corpus @ 
Christi as the basis of his instruction, @ 
Father Fahy compresses into a slender @ 
volume a mine of information that is @ 
as devotional as it is informative. The 
various parts of the Mass, taken in due @ 
order, are not only helpfully explained ¥ 
but each is given its appropriate @ 
setting accompanied by inspiring @ 
thoughts which make for solid piety. @ 

Medical Aspects of Marriage. (John | 
Ryan, M.B. Clonmore and Reynolds). 9 
This pamphlet is intended to assist @ 
engaged and newly-married couples ¥ 
life and its informed and prudent 


instruction will go far to achieve that 


end. Its simple explanation of the @ 
various medical problems associated 
with marriage can be grasped readily @ 
and easily. The author is careful to @ 
stress the spiritual aspects as of @ 
primary importance. 

The Church of the Living God. @ 
(Peter Finlay, S.J. Clonmore and @ 
Reynolds. 13/6). Eight lectures on the @ 
Church originally published in 1915 @ 
are presented in a revised form with @ 
a memoir of the author by Father @ 
Kevin Smyth, S.J. Father Finlay was 3 
a theologian of the first rank. These 
pages synthesize the fruits of a life- 7 
time of study and apostolic activity. @ 
They are written in spare, taut prose, 
relentlessly logical, immensely con- ¥ 
vincing. For private reading or as % 


outline talks to confraternities or study @ 


groups they could hardly be bettered. 
A happy reprint. 7 
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